ANTI-TUBERCULOSIS PARADE. IN TIENTSIN 


red Chinese students marched through the streets of Tientsin on February 6, carrying flags 
tuberculosis. At important street corners students mounted boxes, 
This is one feature of the anti-tuberculosis campaign 


of the Tientsin Y. M.C. A., of which R. M. Hershey is secretary. 


Led by a brass band, six hund 
and banners whose inscriptions told facts about 
addressed the crowds and distributed “tuberculosis calendars.” 
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R. Alice Hamilton of Hull House—scientist, physician, labor 
expert—has gone with Miss Addams to the peace meetings 
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Osler in his war hospital work at Oxford. She will visit the in- 
dustrial towns. She will write for early issues of The Survey 
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The GIST of IT— 


THAT child labor is bad for business as 
well as for children has been acknowl- 
edged and confessed by manufacturers in I- 


linois and Michigan. Not only that—they ~ 


have joined hands with the child labor re- 
formers in working for a law to keep chil- 
dren in school and out of dead-end trades. 
Page 129. 


VISITORS to Hampton’s anniversary saw 

the institute graduating farmers, me- 
chanics, dressmakers, homekeepers, teach- 
ers, all with a big will to help their fellows, 
while a few miles off a powder mill was 
working double shift to keep up with 
Europe's orders. Page 131. 


DR. JACOBI is 85 years old and his birth- 
day party was a notable occasion. Page 
147. 


PULLMAN porters, railway telegraphers, 

Illinois Central shop men, stockyards’ 
hands and the employers of all of them had 
their innings at the Chicago hearing of the 
Industrial Relations Commission. Page 132. 


ART and agriculture are linked in the 
work of the Minnesota State Art Com- 
mission. Its model farmhouse, model village 
house and model farmyard are not only 
good-looking but comfortable and practical. 
Page 138. 
CLEVELAND is attempting to measure 
the size of tenement back yards by sun- 
light, in its new housing code which takes 
a short step forward. Page 139. 


[NDIANA’S new farm colony for misde- 

meanants hits straight at the weakest 
spot in American prison systems—the coun- 
ty jail. The men are putting up the build- 
ings themselves. Page 135 


ECENT reports of the New Hampshire 
Children’s Commission and the Chicago 
Juvenile Protective Association pile up fur- 
ther evidence of the menace of feeblemind- 
ness which spawns almost without hin- 
drance in every part of the country. Page 
136, 
PRESSURE of public opinion kept the 
New York Legislature from wreaking 
its will on the codes which protect workers 
and tenement dwellers. But some reaction- 
ary bills ‘still await Governor Whitman’s 
veto. Page 142. 


TEMPERANCE talk tied up the Minne- 

sota Legislature, but it managed to take 
the first step toward a women’s reforma- 
tory and stiffened up some of the details 
of its labor law. Page 145. 


JOWASS Legislature failed to carry out the 

proposed program for the protection of 
children, but it passed a law which promotes 
it to the front rank in preventing child 
labor. Page 145. 


HE Utah session was conspicuous for 
what it failed to accomplish. Page 146. 


BUT North Dakota made some real gains— 
capital punishment was _ banished, 
mothers’ pensions provided for, and regula- 
tion established for maternity hospitals, 
children’s homes and nurses. Page 146. 
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CCIDENT PREVENTION 
COLLEGE PLANT 


For years Harvard University 
| has striven to safeguard life and proper- 
ty against fire. It has applied advanced 
| engineering knowledge to the construc- 
tion and equipment of its new buildings 
| and has exercised unusual care in the 

operation of its property. The result 
| has been a remarkably good fire record. 

It has been one of a few educational 
institutions to make use of automatic 
sprinklers in protecting some of its par- 
ticularly important buildings, chief 
among them the University Museum, the 
loss of which would be a great calamity. 

Recently Harvard has taken a fur- 
ther step forward in adopting accident 
prevention, or safety first as it is com- 
monly termed. The president and fel- 
lows have decided so to safeguard the 
buildings, grounds, equipment and op- 
eration that the possibility of injury to 
public, faculty, students, and employes 
will be reduced to a minimum. 

The primary reasons for doing this 
were a recognition of the humanitarian 
responsibilities of the college, a desire 
to give its students a definite example 
of the importance of accident preven- 
tion and a wish to set an example to 
educational institutions in general. 

The college called upon its consulting 
engineers, the Independence Inspection 
Bureau, for a report, which has proved 
something of a revelation. The report 
shows that an educational institution, at 
first glance supposedly free from acci- 
dent hazards, contains practically all of 
the dangers to which men in the aver- 
age industrial plant are exposed. For 
example, recorhmendations were made 
pertaining to boiler plants with coal 
handling machinery, engines, compress- 


ors, dynamos, and switchboards; heat-, 


ing and ventilating engines and fans; 
“machine and woodworking shops; ele- 
vators and dumb-waiters; mechanical 
equipment in kitchens; laundries with 
washers, centrifugal wringers, and 
mangles; printing and paper-cutting ma- 
chinery ; laboratories, and so on through- 
out the whole college. 

Generally speaking, educational insti- 
tutions have been’ slower to take up ac- 
cident prevention than have industrial 
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The need as measured by the 
danger has been less, but colleges and 
universities are expected to lead rather 
than to follow. 


plants. 


] WAR MEASURES! 
‘4 RUSSIA | 
“GOES DRY 


FRANCE 
q PROHIBITS ABSINTHE 


Gtale Penitentiary Pennsyhania 
JULY 4, 1914 
CLAIMING THAT 
THEIR DOWNFALL 
WAS DUE TD DRINK 
1008 OF THE 1478 CONVICTS 
| PETITIONED THE LEGISLATURE 
TO GRANT 
STATE-WIDE 
PROHIBITION 


EXHIBIT A 


In this case A stands for alcohol. 
Lantern slides rented by the Poster 
Campaign Committee, Cambridge, 
Mass. During a single week in April 
the full set of 25 slides was shown 
in places as widely separated as 
Southampton, N. Y., Minonk, IIL, 
Madison, Wis., and San Francisco, 
Gals 


MPLOYERS CAMPAIGNING 
AGAINST CHILD LABOR 


“THE TIME between 14 and 16 
could be much better used in obtaining 
a good preparatory education than in 
the ordinary routine of a business office 
in a busy firm where education must be 
a secondary consideration.” 

This is not a statement from the Na- 
tional Child Labor Committee. It is the 
advice of an Illinois manufacturer to 
the committee on industrial affairs of 
the Illinois house in regard to the 
Shurtleff bill to raise the age limit for 
the employment of children during school 
time from 14 to 16. It expresses the po- 
sition of the manufacturers in both II- 
linois and Michigan who are pushing 
bills this year to assure the child an 
education even after he attains the magic 
age of 14 when in most states he is re- 
garded as a potential wage-earner rather 
than a school pupil. 

The Shurtleff bill in Illinois has had 
its vicissitudes. It was reported as ‘‘put 
to sleep”; it was considered and recon- 
sidered by a subcommittee that went so 
far as to investigate the conditions of 
child employment before making any re- 
port; it was amended, by way of com- 
promise with the opposition, and finally, 
on April 28, after almost two months of 
hearings, it was reported favorably to 
the house as amended. But throughout 
the hearings the testimony has been of 
unusual interest. 

The original bill fixed the age limit 
for child employment at 16 but provided 
for vacation permits for children over 
14. As amended these special permits 
may be granted not only during vaca- 
tions but for work outside of school 
hours during the school term. The su- 
perintendent of education may revoke 
such a permit if the child’s school work 
is unsatisfactory. The bill further pro- 
vides for employment certificates for all 
children under 18, extends the 8-hour 
day law to apply to girls under 18, 
raises the age limit for night messengers 
to 21, and requires children under 18 to 
submit to physical examination by the 
State Factory Inspection Department 
which may revoke the certificate of a 
child who proves physically unfit. 

Naturally such a bill met strong op- 
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position. A Peoria department store 
owner said, “The bill, if it passes will 
develop a first-class bunch of loafers.” 
Other merchants claimed their business 
would be ruined by any such law. One 
man said he could not hire errand-boys 
over 16 because at ‘that age children 
sought more skilled employment. The 
old plea that the restriction of children’s 
labor works hardship on poor families 
cropped up frequently during the hear- 
ings and finally resulted in the amend- 
ment to allow children over 14 to work 
outside of school hours. 

The testimony for the bill, however, 
was much more striking than that 
against. A mother who had worked 19 
hours a day to keep her three children 
in school came to the hearings to say, 
“The child’s place is in school and on the 
playground.” An Alton laundry owner 
favored the flat 16-year limit with no 
special permits because he believes chil- 
dren should be in school until they are 
16 and ought not to work and go to 
school at the same time. He said he op- 
posed, on the same ground, continuation 
schools that allowed a child to work 40 
or 50 hours a week and then go to school 
5 or 6 hours more. 

Several manufacturers write to the 
committee urging the bill and, according 
to the Chicago Daily News, they all 
stated that “the highest business effi- 
ciency demands the elimination of chil- 
dren under 16 years old from industrial 
pursuits.” 

It is this testimony of manufacturers 
that has made the Illinois and Michigan 
child labor campaigns unique this year. 
Before this the child labor committees 
have done most of the claiming that the 
child under 16 is not an industrial asset. 
Now the manufacturers on their own 
initiative are making the same claim. 
Indeed in Michigan, where the bill to 
raise the age limit for all child employ- 
ment to 15 is backed by the Employers’ 
Association of Detroit, that association 
asked the National Child Labor Com- 
mittee for testimony as to the economy 
of eliminating the young child from in- 
dustry. 

The Michigan bill has already passed 
the house and appears to have a good 
chance in the senate. The Illinois bill 
is backed by such organizations as the 
State Federation of Labor, the State 
Federation of Women’s Clubs and the 
Consumers’ League of [Illinois besides 
the Illinois and National 
Committees, and will probably pass the 
house at least. 

But whether these two bills become 
laws or not, the fight for them will have 
been worth while. It has _ placed the 
child over 14 in a new light in Michi- 
gan and Illinois; it has given promise of 
developing into a really popular demand 
for the extension of educational oppor- 
tunities to all children until they are 16 
at least, and it has marked a distinct ad- 
vance in our national attitude toward the 
wage-earning minor. 


Child Labor . 


A NEW RETREAT FOR THOSE 


HOSPITAL TO HOME 


On May 8, Lillian Rest, the 
new home for convalescents at Valen- 
cia, Pa., will be opened by the Kings- 
ley House Association of Pittsburgh. 
George H. Hodges who twenty-one 
years ago founded Kingsley House, will 
be the leading speaker. 

Lillian Rest will stand midway be- 
tween hospital and home, receiving 
women and children who do not any 
longer need hospital care but are not 
yet able physically to take up the routine 
of home life. Some details of the ad- 
ministrative policy are, it is believed, 
new. In each hospital, a “reference doc- 
tor” is appointed, without whose cer- 
tificate no patient will be admitted to 
the home. This will protect the home 
from being simply a dumping-ground 
for patients whom hospitals cannot 
longer keep and for- whom there seems 
no other place. 

Danger of infection will be kept at a 
minimum by forbidding many visitors. 
Children will not be admitted as visitors, 
and adults will be gowned in a special 
apron. 

Clothing will be furnished the pa- 
tients, and sufficiently large numbers of 
colors and shades are provided in simple 
material, that preferences and complex- 
ions may be duly considered. 

The “occupation cure” will be con- 
tinued at Lillian Rest with the practical 
aim of preparing women to be self-sup- 
porting when they go back to the city, 
if they are not already so. Work on 
looms, expert darning and sewing, such 
as making-over work; also manicuring, 
and the like, will be taught. Entertain- 
ment indoors and out holds an important 
place in the program. 

In architectural plan and equipment, 
Lillian Rest is prepared for the future 
as well as for the present. The most 
modern of kitchen and laundry appli- 
ances are already placed, and the ground 
plan and equipment allow for the future 
growth of the home. 

The foundation principle of Lillian 
Rest is that convalescence is not com- 
plete when the patient is well. Not until 
a stronger life on higher ground and a 
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NEITHER SICK NOR WELL 


fuller usefulness and richer enjoyment 
are ensured to every patient will the 
home have fulfilled its intention. 


N PROBATION TO THE GOY- 
ERNOR OF MISSOURI 


AN INTERESTING social use of a 
governor's power to grant or refuse re- 
quisitions for persons accused of crime 
has recently come to light in Missouri. 
Flying in the face of the common prac- 
tice of granting all requisitions from 
governors of other states, Governor 
Elliott W. Major of Missouri personal- 
ly investigates the facts back of every 
requisition and acts for the human in- 
terests of the accused or his family. 

Many of these requisitions are for 
men involved in domestic relations cases. 
In such cases if the man is established 
in Missouri and has work, Governor 
Major virtually puts the man on pro- 
bation by suspending action on the re 
quisition and requiring him to forward 
through the governor’s office a certain 
amount of his earnings each month to 
his family. The governor holds over the 
man’s head his power to sign the requi- 
sition and return him to the other state 
for trial at any time. A~considerable 
number of such cases are now in the 
hands of Governor Major. 


EW SOCIETY TO STUDY 
EMPLOYMENT 
THE EMPLOYING of thousands 


of persons yearly to fill hundreds of po- 
sitions, the misemplovment of children 
and adults, underemployment and unem- 
ployment are some of the wastes in in- 
dustry that have led to the formation of 
a Society for the Study of Employment 
Problems in New York city. 

The society was launched last week 
with an initial membership of forty em- 
ployers or employing concerns. Among 
the charter members are R. H. Macy & 
Company, New York Edison Company, 
Western Electric Company, American 
Telephone Company, New York Tele- 
phone Company, Champlain Silk Mills, 
Williams Printing Company, Interna- 
tional Correspondence Schools and the 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company. 

This society is one of the permanent 
results of the Mayor’s Committee on Un- 
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employment. For three months the sub- 


“committee on Vocational Help to Minors 


has been working in co-operation with 
Meyer Bloomfield, director of the Voca- 
tion Bureau of Boston, on the plan of 
the organization. Mr. Bloomfield was 


‘instrumental in creating a similar or- 


ganization in Boston three years ago. 
The members of the subcommittee who 
have worked with Mr. Bloomfield are 
Lillian D. Wald, Henry Bruere, city 


chamberlain, Irene Lewisohn, Prof. S. 


P. Duggan, Mary Snow, and Mrs. Max 
Morgenthau, Jr. 

The purpose of the society is stated 
in the constitution to be “co-operative 
study and experiment in the field of em- 
ployment for the benefit of employers 
and employes.” As a result of its in- 
quiries the committee came to feel the 
need of a closer attention on the part of 
large industries to their employment de- 
partments. The large “turnover” of the 
working force, especially the juvenile 
part of it, indicated an unnecessary 
waste to both employer and employe, 
aud complicated the evils of unemploy- 
ment which the mayor’s committee was 
specially designed to correct. 

Progressive employers have been 
aware of this situation for a long time 
and have sought to eliminate waste and 
inefficiency from their employing de- 
partments. One purpose of the new so- 
ciety will be to enable those who do the 
hiring to compare notes and exchange 
experiences. As yet the employing de- 
partment in business has been slow to 
respond to the social thinking of the 
day. The new society hopes to aid in 
bringing about a professionalization in 
this type of service. 

As an aid to such professionalization 
the Tuck School of Finance at Dart- 
mouth College announces that it will 
give next fall the first course in train- 
ing employment executives. This course 
is undertaken in a belief that industry 
must be ready and willing to study its 
own internal organization in order to 
help solve such problems as intermittent 
work, promotion, and fair dealing. 


ETROIT’S BIG RECREATION 
BUDGET 


Ir tHe Board of Estimate in 


Detroit allows the Recreation Commis- 


sion the $270,000 appropriation for the 
present year which has been passed by 
the Board of Aldermen, the commission 
will be in a position to start the most 
effective public recreation work Detroit 
has ever seen. 

The most notable feature in the bud- 


“get is that it is strong where recreation 


budgets are often weak, namely, on 
It allows something over 
$90,000 for salaries to make effective 
use of the property which the city al- 
ready owns or can lease. 

From bond funds $100,000 has been al- 
lowed for the purchase of new property 
and the balance of the budget goes for 


the necessary supplies and equipment. 

The Detroit Recreation Commission 
was made a fixed part of the city gov- 
ernment by charter amendment approved 
by popular vote last fall. The first com- 
mission under the amendment was ap- 
pointed last December. In January this 
commission chose as superintendent of 
recreation a Detroit social worker, [ra 
W. Jayne, whose first work has been 
the mapping out of a budget for funds 
to become available in July. 

The Detroit commission is unique in 
that it centralizes supervision of all rec- 
reation activities in the hands of one 
board, whether the activities are carried 
on in school or park property. The 
school board and park commissioner re- 
tain veto power over any activities 
which may interfere with their regular 
duties. This clears up the legal diffi- 
culty which last year made it impossible 


to get adequate expenditures of school 
funds for social centers. 

The commission also has the power 
to inspect all forms of commercial recre- 
ation which are licensed by the city, as 
to the wholesome character of the recre- 
ation furnished, just as the Fire, Build- 
ing and Lighting Commissions inspect 
as to the safety of the buildings used. 

This most powerful Recreation Com- 
mission in the country was created 
largely as a result of the efforts of a 
committee of the Detroit Board of Com- 
merce. The committee secured the sery- 
ices of the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America in reckoning the 
city’s recreation needs and in outlining 
the method best adapted to local condi- 
tions in order to meet the needs found. 
The committee then secured the passage 
of the necessary charter amendment re- 
ferred to above. 


OWDER MILLS AND VOCATIONAL SCHOOLS IN THE 
OLD DOMINION—By PAUL U. KELLOGG 


ANNIVERSARY WEEK at Hampton 
is first of all strong in its appeal to the 
senses—red buds tarnishing the green 
campus on water front; great loaves of 
cornbread big as a checkerboard and 
thick as a plank; rows of singers reach- 
ing the final cadence of that groping 
melody which suggested to Frederick 


Douglas the idea of escaping from slay- 


ery. 

But sights, and whiffs, and sounds are, 
of course, only the beginning. This 
year, for example, anniversary week 
brought out stirring gains in that slow 
process of linking the forces for Negro 
education with the community life of 
the South. For the first time, the Choral 
Union, an organization of the music 
clubs and church choirs of the village, 
joined the students in a folk-lore concert 
that packed the large gymnasium. A 
marked advance in local recognition was 
a large delegation of Norfolk people— 
whites—who attended the exercises when 
ex-President William Howard Taft— 
president of the Hampton Normal and 
Agricultural Institute—presented the 
candidates with diplomas and certificates 
in agriculture, blacksmithing, bricklay- 
ing, business, cabinet-making, carpentry, 
machine work, printing, shoemaking, 
steamfitting, tailoring, upholstering and 
wheelwrighting. 

This was the forty-seventh annivers- 
ary for Hampton, and the twenty-fifth 
for the class of 1890, the class of Robert 
R. Moton, who, starting into active work 
perhaps fifteen years later than Booker 
T. Washington, and staying with the 
parent institution itself as disciplinarian 
and commandant of cadets, is each year 
making his influence felt more and more 
as one of the strong leaders of his race. 
These two graduates of Hampton— 
Washington and Moton—have just com- 
pleted a tour of Louisiana in the inter- 
ests of better understanding between 


whites and blacks, talking to crowds 
reaching into the thousands—the first 
breaking-through in any large way into 
that state of those constructive forces 
for which Hampton and Tuskegee are 
symbols. 


Here, if anywhere, it seemed, where 
co-operation has been gaining such 
headway over racial antipathy and re- 
prisal, visitors could forget war and the 
works of war. Nothing could be farther 
from the case. To be sure, there was 
no mention of it in the three days’ exer- 
cises. But next door to the inststute is 
the soldiers’ home, where, each with his 
crook-cane, old and broken men in blue, 
pace the gravel walks by the water. 
Not far distant, the German cruiser 
which had brought terror to the South 
Atlantic, swung on uncertain chains; 
and in imagination, you could spy the 
British boats lying off, outside the har- 
bor limits,—waiting. 

On the steamer going up the James 
is a one-armed veteran from Wisconsin 
who had been in Libby prison in 63; 
and at each landing—for peanut crops, 
one side the stream, they tell you; sweet 
potatoes, the other—are groups of idling 
Negroes, the shadow of that war of fifty 
years ago lying less in their dark faces 
than in the shiftless inconsequence of 
their manner of life. 

Half way to Richmond there is more 
ado,—strapping mule-teams, whipped 
down to the sheds; new bungalows show- 
ing on the hillsides; provisions and im- 
plements disgorged from below decks. 
And the meaning of it—a powder mill, 
which they tell you is doubling capacity, 
and becoming a great plant overnight, 
a bustling hatchery of death for un- 
knowing men half-way round the world, 
basking there in the hot April sun of a 
region which itself knew all the bitter- 
ness of war only fifty years ago. 

So it is well to turn back from the 
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scars of old strifes, and of our willing- 
ness to batten on the blood and need of 
new, and give heed to Hampton’s testi- 
mony as to racial upbuilding and mutual 
regard, things which had their origins 
amid economic conditions and social 
tempers even more desperately destruct- 
ive to the pursuits of peace than those 
which are likely to follow the settle- 
ment in Europe. 


You get a sense of the human leaven 
at work—of organization, ambition, 
physical prowess, as the companies of 
young men swing past you on the 
campus, their features like those on the 
river landings, but glowing with impulse. 
You get a sense of it, as the hundreds 
of voices lift in the folk-songs and the 
anthems which not only express the sor- 
rows and aspirations of a people, but 
are being recognized as a definite con- 
tribution to musical literature. You 
make matter of fact acquaintance with 
it when wheelwright, and dairyman, and 
blacksmith, among the students, handle 
their tools and materials on the plat- 
form, and put into the dull effort of 
forge and cowbarn that instinct for 
craftsmanship, that “hang” of why and 
wherefore, that application of old knacks 
of the trade and new discoveries of 
the laboratory, which gives the man a 
vocation instead of a job; which relates 
that vocation to the economic progress 
of his people and the up-building of his 
country. 

But what these workshop scenes set 
forth almost in tableau was put forth 
in epic form by the stories of idealism, 
and self-investment and achievement 
told by graduates who came to the anni- 
versary—such young women as Eliza- 
beth J. Bender, who went back to her 
people, the Black-feet, as a government 
teacher, to wrestle with disease and ig- 
norance and superstition, and to or- 
ganize the forces for advance; such men 
as Thomas J. Edwards, now superin- 
tendent of the Negro Boys’ Reforma- 
tory, at Hanover, Va. who gave up one 
minute to a year of his personal ex- 
periences, and who for irrepressible op- 
timism and ability to turn every stroke 
of fortune to account for himself and 
others, had a story reminiscent of noth- 
ing so much as the tales of Franklin and 
Dick Whittington. 


For the stories told were not merely 
those of individual advance, but of com- 
munity effort toward sanitation, toward 
better crops,—yes, toward more of the 
joy of life. And stories which held 
proof of that loosening of energies for 
both which comes when the distrusts and 
animosities of people give way before 
a new spirit of unity. 

There were answering chords in the 
lives of some of the people these Hamp- 
ton anniversaries bring together from 
all parts of the world. A Boer leader 
of the student. movement in South 
Africa—which finds those gains in 
mutual understanding of the last ten 


years threatened by the stress of war 
and race feeling in Europe; medical mis- 
sionaries from China, where the new re- 
public is threatened by that same con- 
flict of the West before it has hardly 
begun to release the energies of its half- 
dormant millions; the teacher of the 
“cracker” boys and girls of Georgia, 
who has shown the latent resources of 
the poor whites, undeveloped before 
the war, during reconstruction, or since. 

Everywhere are outcroppings of 
human brotherhood, allaying of fears 
and prejudice before the forces of edu- 
cation, beginnings of a new social states- 
manship, putting the craftsmanship of 
the world and the gains of science at 
the service of awakening peoples, whe- 
ther grandchildren of slaves or descend- 
ants of dispossessed natives, backward 
country-folk of our own mountains, or 
Boers, or Britons, or Chinese. 

And then the war: as a challenge to 
this sort of process, to the Hampton 
ideal, if you will, as it has slowly taken 
root at the very mouth of a river which 
has unfolded a tragic history not of so- 
cial construction, but of human exploi- 
tation—of Indians by whites; of prison- 
ers and the scourings of London, sought 
as cheap labor; of slaves to hewers of 
wood and drawers of water for a master- 
people. It took a war which rent a na- 
tion to put an end to that process. In 
the fifty years since, a new policy of so- 


cial up-building has slowly, against odds, 


found headway. 

It is a lesson which we have only part- 
ly learned, which Europe has yet to 
learn if what we hear is true: that 
neither London, nor Berlin, nor Paris, 


nor Petrograd, is the real objective o 
the armies; but far-away parts of the 
world, with concessions, 


wealth and exploitable peoples. War is 


and natural | 


the servant of such a policy; the voca-_ 


tional school, an implement of the other. | 


Fortress Monroe and Hampton may be 
regarded as their symbols. 
men, with blue coats and crook-canes; 


and the class of 1890, returning on anni- 
versary week to tell of the slow upward 
thrust of individual lives as part of a 
The millions 
we have put in battleships and guns; 


mighty social movement. 


the thousands we have put in Hamptons 
and Tuskegees. 

So the contrasts run on: 
dead along the trenches of western 
Europe, and this estimate of a human 
life—a folk song, words and music writ- 


The broken — 


the piled 


ten by two Negro brothers to commemo- _ 


rate the death of their mother: 


SINCE YOU WENT AWAY 


E ‘ 
Seems lak to me de stars doan shine so 


bright, 

Seems lak to me de sun done los’ his 
light, 

Seems lak to me de day’s jes twice as 
long, 

Seems lak to me de bird’s forgot his 
song, 

Since you went away. 


Seems lak to me, I jes’ can’t help but 
sigh, 

Seems lak to me, a tear stays in my eye, 

Seems lak to me, I doan know what to 
do, 

Seems lak to me dat ev'ry thing wants 
you. 

Since you went away. 4 


ULLMAN PORTERS, RAILROAD SHOP MEN AND 
STOCKYARDS HANDS—By OTTO McFEELY 


THE Two weeks’ hearings of the 
federal Industrial Relations Commission 
in Chicago, April 5-16, started on the 
day before the local mayoralty election, 
and the first day therefore attracted 
about as much attention as a chess 
tournament. 


John R. Commons, Mrs. J. Borden 
Harriman and Harris Weinstock were 
not present at any of the sessions, and 
S. Thurston Ballard did not attend all 
of them. R. H. Aishton, general man- 
ager of the Chicago & Northwestern 
Railway, appointed to succeed Frederick 
A. Delano, made his first appearance at 
the public hearings and took the oppor- 
tunity to question witnesses. 


Evidence to the effect that the Pull- 
man Company, the Illinois Central Rail- 
way, Armour & Company and the West- 
ern Union and Postal Telegraph Com- 
panies do not pay sufficient wages to 
masses of their employes to sustain them 


and their families was given by labor 
officials, by John C. Kennedy, Socialist 
alderman-elect of Chicago, and by 


Frank D. Comerford, 
Illinois Central strikers. 


attorney for the 


“Telegraphers should have higher 
pay,” said Newcomb Carlton, president 
of the Western Union Company. He 
did not say why they are not paid more, 
but implied that’ the company;s earn- 
ings are not now sufficient to make a 
wage increase possible. He frankly ad- 
mitted that the company has discharged 
many operators because they joined the 
union and also that the company main- 
tains “special agents” to keep it inform- 
ed and enable it to discharge men who 
enlist in the Commercial Telegrapher’s 
Union. 

When asked about these special agents 
(union men call them spotters or de- 
tectives), Mr. Carlton seemed a little 
hazy as to who controls them, and add- 
ed, “I do not like those fellows and do 
not know much about them.” 

Mr. Carlton proposed that the federal 
government fix the hours and wages and 
other conditions of telegraphers’ work. 
Commissioner Garretson asked if this 
was not compulsory arbitration under 
another name. Mr. Carlton replied that 
he would have the decisions of a gov- 
ernment board bind the company, but 
not the workers, 
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YLVESTER J. KONENKAMP, 
president of the Commercial Tele- 
graphers’ Union, testified that men are 
hounded by the company and prevented 
from joining the union. He told of de- 
tectives who followed him, entered his 
room at a Seattle hotel and stole the 


records of his office which contained the. 


names of members. These union men, 
he said, were all discharged. 

He testified that telegraphers’ wages 
have been going down since 1870 and 
are now below the cost of living; that 
the schools the company operates en- 
ables them to get, labor for nothing and 
many work for less than $30 a month, 
and thirteen hours a day. He charged 
the spotters are paid a bonus over their 
regular salaries from a secret “slush 
fund” of district superintendents. He 
asked only for the power to organize 
and said the union would then be able 
to enforce collective bargains with the 
companies. 

Operators testified to being discharged 
for being members of the union, of be- 
ing blacklisted and driven into Canada 
in search of work. 


For half a day Chairman Walsh 
fenced with L. S. Hungerford, general 
manager of the Pullman Company, try- 
ing to get that official to admit without a 
direct question that the company de- 
pends upon tips to pay the car porters. 
Mr. Hungerford resorted to all kinds of 
evasions to keep this fact out of the 
record, but finally admitted that the cus- 
tom of tipping makes it possible to get 
porters for $27.50 a month. 

The rules book of the company, sub- 
mitted to ,Mr. Hungerford by Mr. 
Walsh, contained hundreds of impera- 
tive duties of porters; among these 
were the application of all known scien- 
tific sanitary measures in handling con- 
sumptives and other sick people. The 
effectiveness of this sanitation, Mr. 
Hungerford admitted, depends upon the 
porters’ intelligence and devotion. 


Negro porters testified that they make 
as much as $80 a month in tips,—‘“if 
we have good people on the car,”: said 
one of them. Conductors get less money 
than porters, according to the testimony. 
Conductors’ wages are from: $70 to 
$100 a month, the highest wage being 
paid only to men on special and private 
car trains. These men do not usually 
get tips. Witnesses who had served as 
conductors said they could not live on 
the wages, and others, still in the serv- 
ice, said they could. One genius said 
he supported a family and saved $300 
a year on a wage of $75 a month. 

Mr. Hungerford had no suggestions to 
offer for pacifying unrest, because he 
has seen no such thing. Hundreds of 
men wait for the jobs he has to give 
out, and he said he could mobilize 500 
porters in a day for extra duty, and 
had often done this. 

Tndustrial unionism and its power and 


menace were discussed for hours dur- 
ing the hearing on the Illinois Central 
strike which began four years ago and 
has never been called off. The em- 
ployes’ organization, the “system federa- 
tion,” included all shop men and other 
workers in an alliance for offensive and 
defensive purposes. 

President Charles H. Markham of the 
Illinois Central and Julius Kruttschnitt 
of the Southern Pacific said, they had 
fought the System Federation because 
this plan of organization gave the wage- 
earners power to control the railroads— 
an immense power in all industry—and 
placed the railways in a position where 
they would be involved in sympathetic 
strikes in industrial plants. 


HE fight was hard and bitter, if the 

evidence is correct, and involved 
murder, suicide, starvation, breaking up 
of homes, foreclosure of mortgages and 
other misery. Nine thousand shop men 
on the Illinois Central walked out and 
are out yet, but the company found it 
possible to recruit 9,000 other workers 
just as efficient, according to Mr. Mark- 
ham, as were the strikers. He said the 
fight had cost the company millions of 
dollars. 


Frank D. Comerford, who was attor- 
ney for the strikers, asserted that the 
company hired detectives and sluggers 
from the well-known agencies that sup- 
ply private guards. He said low wages 
devastate society and he charged that 
the Illinois Central does not pay wages 
sufficient to keep the shopmen and their 
families. Strikers testified that they re- 
ceived up to $60 a month in the shops 
and that the deficit in their family 
budgets was made up by keeping board- 
ers or by the labor of children. 

Mr. Kruttschnitt said that “thousands 
of men are living well and educating 
their children on $60 a month.” 

An odd fact in this investigation was 
that Mr. Kruttschnitt and the strikers’ 
attorney, Mr. Comerford, agree on a 
first step to cure the evils. Each pro- 
posed and urged a federal bureau that 
would collect and publish the facts in 
labor difficulties and let public opinion 
decide the issue. 

John C. Kennedy who made a survey 
of the stockyards district for the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, testified. He was 
elected on April 6 to the City Council 
of Chicago on the Socialist ticket. His 
investigation was made in 1910-11 and 
he said he spent weeks copying from the 
payroll of Armour and Company. He 
found that 8,160 hands were employed; 
that 46.49 per cent of them received 
wages of $10 or less and 10.95 per cent 
received $4 or less per week. 

During the years between 1896 and 
1903 he said the yards were unionized 
and wages steadily increased, but the 
employers won the strike of 1904 and 
since then wages have gone down. He 


held that there is no cure for this ex- 
cept complete unionization of the em- 
ployes. He testified that he incorpor- 
ated this recommendation in his report 
but that it was cut out by William Scott 
Bond, S. J. Larned, George H. Mead 
and Charles R. Henderson, after this 
board of editors had submitted the re- 
port to the packers, on th: ground that 
it was a partizan statemeu. 


R. KENNEDY maintained that the 
difference between the cost of act- 
ual life and the pay of the stockyards 
workers is made up by charity, public and 
private, by child and mother labor and by 
starvation and death. In the ranks of 
the workers in the greatest Chicago in- 
dustry (and the one it shows off on 
every occasion), charity finds its most 
distressing duties, according to Mr. Ken- 
nedy, and more funerals take place 
“back of the yards,” he said, than in 
any other part of the city. His beliet 
was that the pension system and wel- 
fare work are only clubs and palliatives. 
When J. Ogden Armour, head of the 
greatest packing company, testified 
Chairman Walsh was absent and Mr: 
Armour was not given as severe a ques- 
tioning as other millionaires have ex- 
perienced. He said that unions of un- 
skilled workers are useless and danger- 
ous. “They gain power and don’t 
know how to use it.” 

“Can a man live and raise a family on 
$12 a week?” Commissioner Garret- 
son asked. 

“That is a difficult question,” replied 
Mr. Armour, “and I think, naturally, 
depends entirely upon the individual. 
What is ample for one might be in- 
adequate for another.” 


He said he would like to pay $20, or 
even $50 a week to laborers, if he could. 

Like all other owners and managers 
of great industries who testified, Mr. 
Armour laid great stress on the fact 
that “his door is always open to the 
humblest employe who could come at 
any time with his grievances.” But like 
all others who testified, he wants this 
employe to come as an individual and 
not supported by an organization of his 
fellow workers. 

The next public hearing of the com- 
mission will be in Washington, D. C. 
for two weeks beginning May 4. Basil 
M. Manly, director of research, an- 
nounces that the subjects would be the 
railway telegraphers’ trouble on the 
Pennsylvania, the Pennsylvania constab- 
ulary, the Porto Rican strike and ex- 
clusion of Asiatics, with a whole week 
devoted to the subject of labor and the 
law to air the charges that the courts 
are not just to workers, especially to 
unionists and radicals. 

Beginning in May the commission 
plans to issue weekly, a concrete section 
of its report in convenient form for the 
press and. public. 


Little Brother 
by Florence Ripley Mastin Ps 


by Hine 


SCENE: A bare, grey room 
at night. A thin mother 
and her little boy are 
making artificial flowers 
by the flame of a dim oil 
lamp. 


THE BOY THE BOY [Croons again. | 
My mother, I heard a song today Haste, little brothers, every one 
In the street, before the whistle blew. To the breezy air. 
A tall man sang, ‘‘In the month of May Here is full joy under the sun 
The dearest hopes in the world come true.’’ Everywhere! 
I turned and listened. I wasn’t late. . [He speaks.| 
The factory stood but a block away. 


He sang with a voice so kind and mild. 


| heard him thrice ere I got it straight. T. Heel t ee en eee oo: 


Ife sang these words of the month of May: ; 
THE MOTHER [Jn anguish. | 
[He croons.] Teta true 


Come, little lads, to the sunny hill 


It is May, sweet May. es 
Drink of the erystal brook your fill And then— ; 
Come away, come away! Under dark hills a mist of bloom— 
; The dogwood sweet! 
[He pauses and speaks. | ge 


Mott “I a tse : Come, ye little ones, here is room ‘|| 
Mother, is the hill so far away? At Springtime’s feet! | 


Our drinking is dark in the month of May. EN i}, R 
[Dreamily.| * 
Is it so, my mother, that there is room | 
For all where the sweet, sweet blossoms bloom? 


THE MOTHER [Very low. ] 
Yes, my child. 


tHE motHER [Sobbingly, to herself.| | 

Oh God! And this is the month of May! | 

[ Aloud. | ; 

The song, in truth, is gay and bright. 
Now, work, for these flowers must be done to- 

night. 
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SOCIAL AGENCIES 


Indiana’s State Farm 


By Amos W. Butler 


SECRETARY BOARD OF STATE 
CHARITIES 


Why should not a violator of the 
state law be a prisoner of the state? 
Why is it not as much the duty of the 
state to care for those who commit petty 
offenses as for those who commit great- 
er ones? 

As it now is, in practically all our 
states, the petty offenders are cared for 
by local officials, and in most of the com- 
monwealths without much, if any, su- 
pervision. To Massachusetts, perhaps, 
can be given the credit for leading the 
way in the suggestion that the minor 
prisons be placed under state authority. 
In other states, this plan has been sug- 
gested, but nowhere has any material 
progress been made in this direction. 

The experience of the United King- 
dom since 1877 is suggestive. Three 
acts passed simultaneously by the three 
kingdoms placed the control of the minor 
prisons under central government. The 
end sought was a uniform system of 
punishment, the repression of crime, and 
economy in expense. That the law was 
effective is to be gathered from the 
following statement from Sir Evelyn 
Ruggles-Brise: 


“The act came into effect on April 
1, 1878, 113 local prisons being so 
transferred. Since that date, their 
number has been reduced to 56. At 
the time of their transfer, the local 
prison population stood at 21,030, the 
highest known. From that date a con- 
tinuous fall was recorded until 1885, 
when the numbers. reached slightly 
over 15,000. After a series of fluc- 
tuations below and above this num- 
ber, the population stands at 15,000 at 
the present time.” 


In what other countries has there 
been such a great decrease in the num- 
ber of misdemeanants? 

Our short-term prisoners are our 
greatest prison problem. There are 
more of them. We give less thought to 
them and do less for them. Our county 
jail system is a survival of the early 
days, a relic from the past. Considered 
in the light of modern social develop- 
ments it is an obsolete thing. 

A placard that was used in Indiana 
to call attention to the county jail sys- 
tem, read as follows: 


“How Prisoners Live and Learn in 
Indiana County Jails 
“They live in idleness at the expense 
of the taxpayer. 
“They learn vice, immorality and 
crime, 


BUILDING “THE PRISON WITHOUT WALLS” 


The finishing touches were put on this first building the day of 
the first heavy snowfall. i 


“They become educated in criminal 
ways. 

“They degenerate both physically 
and morally.” 


A similar legend would apply with 
more or less force to the jail system of 
all the United States. 

Out of these local prisons come all 
the prisoners in our state institutions. 
One of the delegates to thé Internation- 
al Prison Congress in Washington, in 
1910, spoke in admiration of the re- 
formatory laws of some of our states, 
but added, “It seems to me that you 
have begun at the wrong end, with the 
felons in the state prison, instead of 
with the petty offender, whose numbers 
are many times as great, in the local 
jails.” a 

Altogether, the local jail presents the 
most difficult problem to solve. Few 
people are interested in it, fewer still 


DOES HE LOOK LIKE A “PRISONER”? 


care. No one goes to the jail except on 
business unless he is committed, and yet 
perhaps these local prisons to which few 
people give a thought are making more 
criminals than any other one agency. 
Our public schools are supported by 
taxes for the purpose of making good 
citizens. Our jails, too, are public 
schools, but they are making bad citi- 
zens. They are schools for the train- 
ing of criminals. 

An important development in penology 
has been the recent changes in the 
treatment of misdemeanants in Indiana. 
This involves a change of attitude and 
of theory. An offender against the fed- 
eral law becomes a prisoner of the 
United States. The judge of the court 
having jurisdiction—a United»States of- 
ficer—has full authority over the pris- 
oner, including his keeping and care. 

In effect that principle has been 
adopted by the state of Indiana alone 
so far as we know. Under its jail su- 
pervision law, all prisoners are really 
prisoners of the state. They are under 
the authority of the judge of the circuit 
or criminal court, who is a state officer. 
The judge may determine where the 
prisoner shall be kept; how he shall be 
cared for; his food, bathing, etc. He is 
given authority to adopt rules for the 
care and behavior of prisoners and the 
conduct of officers, to condemn a jail if 
it is unfit for use and remove the pris- 
oners until it is repaired, remodeled or 
rebuilt. As a result the buildings are 
in better condition. There is improve- 
ment in cleanliness, neatness and sani- 
tation. 

These combine to effect a lessening in 
the number of prisoners in many of the 
jails. Where discipline, regular habits 
and cleansing of quarters and persons 
are» required, many persons who love 
careless ways of living manage to keep 
out of jail. 
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A PRISON OF CANVAS WALLS 


Men under sentence for misdemeanors lived in these tents while they built the storehouse shown on the preceding page. 


Indiana also established a House of 
Correction for women misdemeanants. 
This is a branch of the Woman’s Prison. 
It is wholly under the charge of women. 
All the members of the Board of Trus- 
tees and all the officers are women. To 
this department are committed women 
misdemeanants above the age of com- 
mitment to the Indiana Girls’ School 
(eighteen years). If “the imprisonment 
adjudged is ninety days or less, or if the 
fine and costs assessed, when not paid 
or replevied, would not require the de- 
fendant to serve more than thirty days,” 
it is left to the discretion of the court 
to commit the offender to the Correc- 
tional Department or to the county jail 
or workhouse. 


This law has been in operation since 
February 3, 1908, with very gratifying 
results. Many of the women who know 
nothing about domestic employment are 
trained so that when they go out they 
may do something for themselves. Some 
of them have been reclaimed and re-es- 
tablished and are doing well. 

The next step was the establishment of 
the state farm for male misdemeanants. 
This was provided for by the legisla- 
ture of 1913, following a campaign 
which was waged for several years by 
the Board of State Charities. A com- 
mission appointed to select a site pur- 
chased a tract of 1,605 acres of varied 
topography and many resources, at $37 
per acre. It is located near Green- 
castle, about forty-five miles from In- 
dianapolis, within reach of two impor- 
tant railroad lines. The old National 
Road passes through the property. 

On this farm there are different 
grades of limestone, principally Mitchell 
limestone, the best road-building mate- 
rial in the state. It is also suitable for 
Portland cement, for lime and ground 
limestone for agricultural purposes. 
There is good surface clay for use in 
brick and tile making. Blue grass is 
native to the soil. The farm is in a 
well-known orchard region. It is well 
watered and there is a considerable tract 
-of forest land. 


After the purchase of this site a board 
of trustees was appointed whose duty it 
is to develop the institution. A study 
has been made of the prison farms at 
Guelph, Ontario, at Occoquan, Va., at 
West Rutland, Mass., and Cleveland, 
Ohio. Helpful suggestions were re- 
ceived from Frederick G. Pettigrove, 
John Joy Edson, W. H. Whittaker and 
Dr. J. T. Gilmour. A superintendent 


has been chosen and under the law re- 
quisitions have been made upon the 
State Prison and Indiana Reformatory 
for prisoners to work on the construc- 
tion of the first buildings. 

Twenty-four men were first trans- 
ferred from the State Prison at Michi- 
gan City and placed in tents borrowed 
from the state National Guard. They 
did their own cooking and practically 
guarded themselves. On the day of the 
first cold weather and the beginning of 
the first heavy snowfall, they completed 
the first building and moved into it. 
This will eventually be the storehouse. 
They are now at work upon the dormi- 
tories, kitchen, dining-room and other 
necessary buildings. These at first will 
provide for 250 or 300 men. Others 
will later be added to double this ca- 
pacity. 

The newspapers call this farm the 
“prison without walls.” That is what it 
is hoped it may be, as Occoquan is, but 
probably at first it will be surrounded 
by barbed wire fence. However, the 
buildings will be of the same one-story 
frame dormitory type, and it is expected 
there will be no bars, as is the institu- 
tion after which it is modeled. 

At any rate, it will be an industrial 
farm colony for short-term or misde- 
meanant prisoners. It will be built by 
the prisoners, inexpensively, of wood, 
at least at first. The prisoners will be 


employed in useful occupation, contribu- 
ting to their own support instead of 
living in idleness at the expense of the 
taxpayer in a local jail. 

The governor proclaimed the insti- 
tution ready to receive prisoners April 
12, 1915. There will be sent to it 
the men with longer sentences of the 
class that now go to the workhouses and 
jails. Eventually, there will doubtless 
be established more farms of the same 
kind. Then there will be opportunity 
for an indeterminate sentence of some 
form for misdemeanants. This will 
naturally mean that the county jails 
will not be used for the confinement of 
convicted misdemeanants. They will 
serve only as places of detention for 
prisoners awaiting trial. It is con- 
fidently believed the result will be a 
notable lessening in the number of these 
prisoners. 

People often speak of “prison” farms. 
This is not alone a prison problem. The 
industrial farm colony is a type of in- 
stitution which has come to be regarded 
as a desirable means for the care of 
certain groups of practically all classes 
of public charges. 
and successfully conducted for the care 
of the insane in Wisconsin, Massachu- 
setts, and Indiana; for the feebleminded 
in Massachusetts, New Jersey and In- 
diana; for epileptics in New Jersey and 
Indiana. 


—By ALEXANDER JOHNSON 


lie CASE OF THE NATION vs. THE FEEBLEMINDED 


DIRECTOR EXTENSION DEPARTMENT, THE TRAINING SCHOOL, VINELAND, N. J. 


STUDIES OF THE mental defec- 
tive are getting to be among the most 
frequent and serious of social economic 
efforts. Made by state boards or com- 
missions as in New York, Pennsylvania, 
New Jersey, Michigan, New Hampshire, 
Virginia and other states; or by city de- 
partments of education as in Cleveland 
and elsewhere, or by voluntary agencies, 
like the Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago, the results are painfully 
alike. 

From everywhere comes the same 
story; that feeblemindedness is a chief, 
if not the chief cause of vice, misery 
and delinquency; that the present pub- 
lic provision for the defective is utterly 
inadequate; that nothing but drastic ac- 
tion for the prevention of propagation 
and for the care and control of the pres- 
ent generation can avert grave disaster 
from the nation. 


The cumulative evidence in the case 
of the Nation versus the Feebleminded 
which these numerous studies are piling 
up, must surely convince the most hesi- 
tating and doubtful of our statesmen 
that the time for some comprehensive 
action has arrived. 

The Juvenile Protective Association 
of Chicago, has been at its beneficent 
work for seven years. Its purpose is to 
prevent juvenile vice and delinquency. 
It has accomplished untold good by its 
fine organization and vigorous action. 
Much of its work has been in connec- 
tion with the Juvenile Court and numer- 
ous cases have been dealt with in which 
mental defect was a main factor. Of- 
ten-this meant that a defective child, or 
a childish adult, has been the easy vic- 
tim of unscrupulous people. In other 
cases the defect, has meant a moral 
twist or obtuseness which has made the 


It has been adopted ~ 
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' defective a moral menace to other chil- 


dren. 

So great a part did mental defect 
play in the problems that came to the 
association that it seemed worth while 
to undertake a study of the mentally-de- 
fective children in Chicago, to try to dis- 
cover how many of them there are, 
what is being done for them, what re- 
sults have been obtained, and what ought 
to be done at once and in the near future. 

The study was begun in January, 
1914, the plan including a general in- 
quiry covering the whole city and an in- 
tensive study of several school districts. 
When the plan was formulating, with 
many other people the director of the 
extension department at Vineland was 
called in consultation and had the pleas- 
ure of suggesting one or two of the lines 
of inquiry that were followed. 

The association has just published a 
report on the subject which is a most 
valuable public document. It shows 4,- 
455 actually recorded cases in the city 
and makes the very conservative esti- 
mate of 1,500 more who have not been 
found. Of the 4,455, nearly 500 have 
been identified by the laboratory of the 
Boy’s Court: 2,315 have been, or are, 
enrolled in subnormal rooms of the pub- 
lic schools; 52 are in the county in- 
firmary ; only 625 are in the state colony. 

Considering all the figures given and 
the sources of information used, the 
probability is that the estimate of 6,000 
cases is very much below the actual 
number, which we should be inclined to 
put at not fewer than 9,000 of all ages. 

The report studies the Subnormal 
School Rooms; the State School and 
Colony; the Need of Institutional Pro- 
vision; and the Segregation of Feeble- 
minded Women. The study was made in 
much detail and the histories of many 
scores of illustrative cases are given. 

After considering the suggestions of 
many experts who were called on for 


| advice, the report summarizes the needs 


of the situation as follows: 


1. Subnormal children in the public 
schools. 


Separate and specialized instruction 
for retarded children and for sub- 
normal children. 

A follow-up system for the children 
after leaving the school rooms. 
Special training for teachers of sub- 
normal children. 


2. Institutional Needs. 


A new institution to include train- 
ing school, asylum for idiots, cot- 
tages and colonies for adults, etc. 
near Chicago. 

Provision for the custodial care of 
feebleminded women of child-bear- 
ing age. 

Provision for a teachable group of 
defective delinquents. 


3. Legislative Needs. 


Laws of commitment and discharge 
which will give the institutions per- 
manent control of their inmates. 
Protection of feebleminded girls 
and women. 


The pamphlet concludes with an ap- 
pendix on the special present needs of 
Illinois, written for the report by Alex- 
ander Johnson. 


NE of the most comprehensive, 
clean-cut and convincing studies of 
the defectives of a state comes from 
New Hampshire. A State Children’s 
Commission was created some time ago 
and its chairman, Lilian C. Streeter, has 
just published a reprint of the commis- 
sion’s Report on Existing Conditions re- 
lating to Defectives. 

The fact that New Hampshire is a 
small state with ten counties, 235 towns 
and less than half a million people has 
made possible a more intensive and com- 
plete piece of work than has so far been 
done in any other state of the Union. 

The method of inquiry was first, over 
the whole state, by questionnaires, and 
then, by direct and intensive field work 
over a limited area, to check off and 
supplement the returns. In the various 
institutions 1,395 children were tested, 
the Binet-Simon scale being used by a 
number of trained expert workers. 

New Hampshire, among the states, has 
the second largest number of children 
in orphans’ homes in proportion to popu- 
lation. In 19 orphanages 1,248 chil- 
dren were found, of whom 610 are 
normal, 376 backward, and 262 feeble- 
minded. This latter number is 77 more 
than the total number in the State 
School for the Feebleminded. 

At the State Industrial School for 
Boys and Girls, are 147 children of 
whom 3 are normal, 24 are backward 
and 120 are feebleminded. 

In the ten county farms, (almshouses) 
there are 946 inmates, 275 of whom are 
feebleminded, 27 of these being under 
21 years of age. 

In the State Hospital for the Insane 
there are 105 feebleminded, of whom 13 
are under 21 years of age. 

In the whole state there are 947 cases 
of feeblemindedness in institutions and 
2,019 recorded cases at large. In the 
52 towns studied intensively the ques- 
tionnaires showed 350 cases and the per- 
sonal canvas 1,391. 

Supposing that this ratio of actual 
cases to cases reported in answer to the 
questionnaire prevails in the other 183 
towns, the total for the state will stand 
at 4,115, or nearly 1 per cent of the 
population. The commission avers that 
the extreme of conservatism has been 
exercised; that every doubtful case has 
been discarded from the schedules. 

Several significant revelations, some 
expected and some unexpected, are made 
by the report. One is that.the relative 
amount of feeblemindedness gradually 
increases from the smallest proportion 
in the most populous county in the state, 
to the largest in the two most remote 
and thinly populated counties, showing 
clearly the extent of the social needs of 
the rural districts. 

Another is that the method of treating 
feebleminded women, allowing them to 
enter the county almshouses to give birth 
to their illegitimate babies and to go out 
to repeat their sexual experiences, as 
soon as they are able, leaving the chil- 
dren to be promptly placed in orphan- 
ages, is about as futile a plan as could 
be devised. This accounts, at least in 
part, for the awful toll of feebleminded 
children in the orphanages. 

Another is that the 550 feebleminded 
women known to be at large, with the 
many hundred more whose existence is 


certainly, though mayhap vaguely, esti- 
mated, constitute a graver danger to the 
prosperity of the state than a foreign 
war or a native pestilence. 

It is hard to account for the figures 
as to the State Industrial School. Pos- 
sibly the large proportion of orphanage 
children may have something to do with 
it. When orphanages are plentiful and 
admission easy, many who might be 
classed as delinquent are rather treated 
as dependent, in which case only the 
more serious offenders are committed to 
the Industrial School. I+ may be taken 
as a general proposition for all such in- 
stitutions that their worst cases are 
most frequently feebleminded. 


Feeblemindedness in New Hampshire 
is a local problem. Of the defective 
children whose birthplace is known, 80 
per cent were born in the town wherein 
they now live and 10 per cent more in 
another town of the state. The nativity 
of the parents too is mostly American. 


HILD WELFARE AND HOUSING 
CG IN CONNECTICUT 


Tue care of children was given 
first place in nearly all the discussions 
at the Connecticut State Conference of 
Charities and Correction, at Stamford, 
April 18-20. Particular stress was laid 
upon the deplorable condition in the 
state with respect to the feebleminded. 
Julia C. Lathrop, chief of the Federal 
Children’s Bureau, pointed out the fac- 
tors which are keeping Connecticut a 
backward state with respect to her 
child problems and enumerated the ways 
in which the federal bureau will help in 
fixing better standards. 


Captain Charles J. Allen, secretary of 
the Tenement House Commission of 
New Jersey, led the discussion on hous- 
ing and law enforcement which was par- 
ticularly interesting in view of the fact 
that there is no standardized enforce- 
ment in Connecticut and that health off- 
cers enforce the law as they deem 
proper. The tenement house inspector 
of New Haven, J. J. O'Donnell, argued 
that strict law enforcement is not possi- 
ble as many people were poor and hence 
the department could not be too particu- 
lar about such problems as oyercrowd- 
ing, etc. 

Dr. H. R. M. Landis, director of the 
Henry Phipps Institute of Philadelphia, 
ridiculed the popularity which our an- 
nual “clean-up days” have come to en- 
joy and the smug complacency with 
which many American cities pride them- 
selves that they have met every sanitary 
precaution if once a year they have a 
clean-up day. The study made by 
Phipps Institute of Philadelphia of 
1,003 houses occupied by 5,425 people 
was particularly interesting. Dr. Landis 
asserted that in 45 per cent of these 
houses the back yards were classed as 
dirty or only fairly clean and the same 
was true of the cellars. They found 
that to remedy conditions every week 
had to be a clean-up week.: . 

Leonard O. Smith of Norwich, Conn., 
was chosen president of the 1916 con- 
ference and Edward D. B. Lynde of the 
Associated Charities of New London, 
secretary. The date has not yet been 
announced. 
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ETTER FARM AND VILLAGE HOMES—MINNESOTA’S 


MODEL PLANS—By MAURICE IRWIN FLAGG 


DIRECTOR MINNESOTA STATE ART COMMISSION 


FARMERS AND village dwellers in 
Minnesota are being supplied with de- 
signs for modern artistic houses by the 
state government. This is the result of 
competitions held to secure plans for 
model farmhouses, model village houses, 
and model landscape designs. People 
who dwell in houses of the “shoe-box”’ 
sort have now at their disposal the serv- 
ices of skilled architects practically 
free. 

It is reasonable that a state should 
render such service to its people. Most 
states disseminate information about al- 
talfa, hog cholera, and agricultural pur- 
suits. Our farmers are making three 
blades of alfalfa grow where one grew 
before; they are building big and ex- 
pensive barns; they are buying the latest 
farm machinery. But their houses have 
been neglected. 

More comfortable and convenient 
farmhouses will make more contented 
farmers, farmers’ wives, farmers’ chil- 
dren, will lessen the migrations of old 
and young to the city, will make the life 
of the farmer’s family more efficient and 
beautiful. This is the reasoning that 
led the Minnesota State Art Commis- 
sion to develop a real program relating 
to art and agriculture. 

Many people seem to think of an art 
commission as the last organization to 
promote such a program. But if it 
seeks to bring art into touch with the 
life of the largest possible number of 
people, it must first serve their most im- 
mediate needs. 

One such need is for better homes. 
To meet this need, the Minnesota com- 
mission instituted three competitions: 
for a model farmhouse, a model village 
house, and a model farmyard. 

The interesting part of the farm- 
house competition is that it was not pro- 
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posed by city folks; it originated as an 
actual demand from farmers. Practical 
farmers stated their needs, and it re- 
mained for the architects of the state 
to solve the problem of a $3,500 ten- 
room model farmhouse. The State Art 
Commission offered prizes. It brought 
together a jury composed of a practical 
farmer, Senator L. E. Potter of Spring- 
field; a specialist in the Department of 
Domestic Science and Home Manage- 
ment of the University of Minnesota, 
Margaret L. Blair; the executive head 
of the Agricultural College of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota, Dean A. F. 
Woods; and an architect of Minneapolis, 
George Chapman. 

Thirty excellent and practical farm- 
house designs resulted from this compe- 
tition. The commission has distributed 
plans; it has circulated exhibitions of 
model farm home plans to farmers’ in- 
stitutes, short course students and to 
cities and towns throughout Minnesota. 
It also made a small model, showing the 
house in miniature, painted in an ap- 
propriate color scheme. 

The model farm house competition 
met with such manifest approval on the 
part of the rural population that the 
commission was led to institute the com- 
petition for a model village house to 
cost $3,000. There developed some fifty 
excellent plans, and material is being 
circulated by the commission, as in the 
case of the model farmhouse. A model 
landscape design for a farmyard was 
sought through a competition, and land- 
scape architects submitted sixty plans 
for model farmyards. This farmyard 
was intended to beautify the surround- 
ings of the first-prize model farmhouse. 

The first prize model farmhouse was 
designed by Hewitt & Brown, architects ; 
the landscape award was given to 
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Phelps Wyman, landscape architect; and 
the first prize for the model village 
house went to L. A. Fournier, architect. 
All the successful competitors are resi- 
dents of Minneapolis. 

The commission sends full size work- 
ing drawings and specifications of its 
first-prize farmhouse, village house and 
landscape designs to people living within 
Minnesota for the small fee of $3.50. A 
single set of these working drawings and 
specifications, if purchased from the 
architect, would cost in the neighbor- 
hood of $200. A replica—a full-size 
duplicate of the original drawing—is 
sold to anyone living anywhere for 50 
cents. To people living outside the 
state, the full-size plans, including the 
specifications, are sold for $5. The com- 
mission does not profit from this enter- 
prise, and the fee is charged merely to 
cover the cost of making the drawings. 


This program in Minnesota has stim- 
ulated other states to action. Massa- 
chusetts has just completed, through the 
Agricultural College of the State Uni- 
versity at Amherst, a model farm house 
program. California, Kentucky, Texas, 
Indiana, and many other states, have ap- 
pealed to Minnesota for assistance in 
formulating programs of the same 
character. The model farmhouse plans 
have gone to several foreign countries. 
Germany, Italy, France, and Canada 
have published the results of the Min- 
nesota competition for the benefit of 
their agricultural people. 


This better housing program is sup- 
plementary to the other work of the 
commission. It sends to towns and 
cities throughout the state, exhibitions of 
all kinds. It brings into the state each 
year a collection of the best American 
contemporary art. It circulates exhibits 
of industrial art, sculpture, home fur- 
nishings, home industries and school art. 
It organizes home industries and handi- 
craft classes and puts into the field 
specialists to teach such work. And it 
has been successful in finding a market 
for the product. 

Minnesota is especially rich in Old 
World talent. This talent has brought 
to the state tradespeople—handicraft 
workers. One handicraft particularly, 
that of lace making, has been developed 
into a thriving industry. The commis- 
sion has found a market for this lace 
in Chicago, Boston, and other cities. 

The Minnesota State Art Commis- 
sion’s program is wide in scope. It is 
not only increasing the happiness of the 
people in Minnesota because of its pro- 
gram for better living conditions, but it 
is actually proving that art has a “dol- 
lar and cents value.” The commission 
believes its work to be of economic im- 
portance to the state, and what is more, 
the people of the state are enthusiastic 
in expressing this opinion. 
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| HE RURAL LIFE MOVEMENT 
IN KANSAS 


ENDEAVORING to turn the rural 

life movement into practical grooves, the 
Kansas State Agricultural College es- 
tablished in May, 1914, a permanent 
Rural Service Department. 

The work of this department is three- 
fold: to awaken a demand among the 
| people in the rural districts for the 
| proper socializing of the various phases 
of rural life; to search out and train 
local leaders for such a community 
movement; and to place within reach of 
these local communities and their lead- 
ers, projects and facilities for better ac- 
complishing their task. 

_ In the first ten months of the exist- 

ence of the department, more than half 
| the counties of the state were visited, 
and the new rural community message 
presented to more than 250 audiences. 
' Out of this campaign, supplemented by 
‘oulletins and other literature, there have 
sprung up all over the state community 
welfare clubs, sometimes growing out of 
church activity, sometimes centering at 
the schoolhouse, and in other cases be- 
ing the result of a spontaneous com- 
munity movement. 

_The summer conference has developed 
into a “school for rural leaders,” a ten 
days’ session at the college with a three 
years’ course of study, supplemented by 
correspondence courses. 

During the past winter the work of 
the School for Rural Leaders has been 
carried out over the state in a series of 
district rural life conferences. The 
plan has been to call together rural rep- 
resentatives from two or three counties, 
for a two days’ conference on the vari- 
ous phases of rural life. 


OMES OF A HOOSIER LABOR 
COMMUNITY 


Housine Facts from Indian- 
apolis, some of them unusually interest- 
ing to housing workers, have recently 
‘been secured by the residents of Christa- 
more College Settlement. Under the 
leadership of R. J. Colbert they recent- 
ly made a housing investigation of their 
district. They found the conditions al- 
ways found in districts where there has 
been no housing regulation, or slack 
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regulation. There are privy vaults and 
lack of water, garbage and ashes in 
piles, filth of every kind in abundance. 
The one bad thing they did not find, at 
least not in any quantity, was the big 
tenement sheltering several families un- 
der one roof. 

Of greatest interest is the fact that 
this poverty stricken and unwholesome 
district is populated by Americans, near- 
ly two-thirds of whom are Hoosiers 
born and bred. This is somewhat dis- 
turbing to the comforting and prevalent 
impression that our bad housing is due 
to foreigners who bring to America the 
low standards of eastern Europe. Some 
of these foreigners have been shown to 
be shockingly bad housekeepers. But 
there is no American city which will ad- 
mit that the foreigners make it laws and 
regulate its building practice. Even if 
there were Indianapolis shows us that 
low standards may often be a native 
product as well as an imported one. 


LEVELAND ADOPTS A _ TENE- 
MENT HOUSE CODE 


CLEVELAND has adopted a new 
tenement house code, which, though it 
falls short of the hopes of those who three 
years ago began its drafting, marks a 
considerable step in advance over pre- 
ceding regulations. This new code ap- 
parently comes into effect at a time when 
it will be comparatively easy to enforce 
as the advance of business has followed 
in the footsteps of the Bureau of Sani- 
tation which last year demolished 157 
unfit dwellings. A tenement, said to 
have been the worst ian America, has been 
removed from the right of way of a new 
rapid transit line whose terminal is to 
be erected in the heart of the old Hay- 
market District, which has been called 
“the worst square mile of housing in the 
country.” 

Even with these old rookeries out of 
the way the new code will still provide 
work for the inspectors as it is said that 
better plumbing must be installed in 
from 200 to 500 tenement houses. More- 
over many old buildings built for one 
family but now occupied by from three 
to eight must be altered so as to provide 
at least a minimum of sanitation and 
privacy, or must become again what they 
were designed to be, one family houses. 
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In 200 tenement houses dark rooms will 
be lighted. These provisions will go 
into effect on June 1. Six months later 
the provisions dealing with maintenance 
will go into effect. These require that 
tenement houses be kept in good condi- 
tion, that the public halls be lighted, and 
garbage receptacles provided. 

One feature of the code is unique. It 
is the so-called “sun light schedule” by 
which the required depth of yards is de- 
termined. The angle of a sun’s ray in 
Cleveland on May 20 and July 20 hav- 
ing been determined this angle is used to 
determine the depth of the yard. Ac- 
cording to this method a yard would be 
50 feet deep behind a building whose 
rear wall is 100 feet high. The mini- 
mum requirement would be met if the 
sun’s rays reached the yard during the 
period from May 20 to July 20 and not at 
all during the remainder of the year. 
The argument for this method is that it 
determines the area of yards and courts 
by an absolute definite quantity. But 
housing workers who are not convinced 
of its practicability query why November 
and January should not have been se- 
lected instead of May and July, on the 
basis that sunlight is much more needed 
in winter than in summer. ; 


OLORADO MUNICIPAL LEAGUE 
MERTING 


EXPERIENCE OF Colorado cities 
with the commission form of govern- 
ment and administration by a city man- 
ager received attention at the second an- 
nual meeting of the Colorado Municipal 
League held recently at the University 
of Colorado in Boulder. 

Pueblo has experimented during the 
last few years with two forms of com- 
mission government, and these were dis- 
cussed by J. Knox Burton, one of the 
commissioners. The first was the usual 
form consisting of five commissioners 
each of whom was largely independent 
in his own department. Because of the 
lack of unity under this form, the num- 
ber of commissioners was reduced to 
three and each commissioner now serves 
as a member of all committees in charge 
of the various departments, the men in 
turn acting as chairman of the respec- 
tive committees. 

P. W. Pinkerton, city manager. of 
Montrose, the only city of Colorado hav- 
ing that plan of government, described 
the efficiency and economy which has 
resulted from the operation of the plan. 

Speakers from outside the state were 
Henry Bruere, Chamberlain of New 
York city, and .Thomas R. Lill of East 
Orange, New Jersey. 

Other subjects of importance that 
were discussed were: the municipal 
reference bureau, city playgrounds, 
streets, the administration of the city 
health department, and the city budget. 

The following officers were elected for 
the coming* year: President, Mayor 
Charles L. McKesson, of Colorado 
Springs; Vice-President, P. W. Pinker- 
ton, City Manager of Montrose; Secre- 
tary, Professor Loran D. Osborn, Direc- 
tor of University Extension, University 
of Colorado; Treasurer, J. Knox Burton, 
Commissioner of Pueblo; Auditor, F. D. 
Stockhouse, of Denver. 


HISTORY OF POOR RELIEF LEGISLATION 
IN IOWA 


By John L. Gillin. The State His- 


torical Society of Iowa. 404 pp. 
Price $2; by mail of THE Survey 
$2.20. 


OUTDOOR RELIEF IN MISSOURI 


By George A. Warfield. Russell Sage 
Foundation Publication. Survey Asso- 
ciates, Inc. 140 pp. Price $1, postpaid. 


These two books, 
dealing with poor re- 
Public Relief ||lief, supplement each 

ae other and yet are 
very different. The 
one dealing with 
Iowa, the other with 
Missouri, they cover 
different periods of 
time, the first being a 
history from the 
eighteenth century to 
the present, the other 
a study of present-day conditions. The 
one treats poor relief in its broader 
sense, including the care of special 
classes; the other deals only with out- 
door relief. The one treats broadly of 
legislation and policies relating to the 
whole problem of dependency; the other 
studies more intensively the actual ad- 
ministration of a certain part of the re- 
lief under the existing laws in Missouri. 

Dr. Gillin’s book, the larger of the 
two, lays a historical foundation for the 
study of all social legislation within the 
original Northwest Territory, and treats 
in separate chapters the developments in 
the territories of Ohio, Michigan and 
Wisconsin as well as of Iowa. 

In part two are treated the special 
phases of poor law legislation in Iowa, 
including the law of settlement, the 
powers and duties of officials, the estab- 
lishment of poorhouses, and the growth 
and administration of outdoor relief. 

In part three, a separate chapter is 
given to the legislation for each of six 
special classes of dependents; another 
chapter describes the need of state su- 
pervision of the local institutions and 
the steps by which at length the Board 
of Control was created in 1898, and its 
scope and powers changed by various 
amendments down to 1913. 

Part four consists of two chapters, one 
a summary of the present system, and 
the other a constructive outline of sug- 
gested changes. In this part appears 
more prominently the main thesis of the 
book, the need of greater centralized su- 
pervision for all the local felief of the 
state. A comparison of the counties 
shows a wide range of expense, and this 
diversity is declared to depend “much 
upon the personnel of the officials con- 
cerned” in the distribution of relief. 

It is declared that the treatment of de- 
pendent children requires little change; 
the mother’s pension requires far more 
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It is Given 


competent administration; the county 
poorhouses should be replaced by dis- 
trict infirmaries (after the plan outlined 
some years ago by the reviewer, for New 
York state) and the Board of Control 
should be given extended power. 

The present system of outdoor relief 
is said to be “almost as bad as it is pos- 
sible to make it,’ and Indiana’s reforms 
in this matter are held up as models. 
Finally, county care of the insane is 
condemned emphatically, and complete 
state care is urged. There is an appendix 
containing numerous and careful notes 
and references, some statistics, and a 
full index. The book is excellently 
printed. 


HE study of outdoor relief in Mis- 

souri is one of the fruits of the School 
of Social Economy in St. Louis. It rep- 
resents two years of field work between 
1908-10, the results of.awhich were re- 
vised and completed in .1914. Prof. T. 
J. Riley in the introduction sums up the 
results, saying: “The report is a ter- 


rible indictment of county outdoor re-. 


lief in Missouri.” 

The main counts in the indictment are 
then given: 

Unsuitableness of method of ad- 
ministration by county judges, the 
present poor relief officers. 

Encouragement of indolence, drunk- 
enness, immorality and criminality. 

Increase of hereditary pauperism 
and feeblemindness. 

Failure to relieve real need and suf- 
fering. 

These conditions, it is added, are “not 
very different from those in other cen- 
tral and southern states. This report has 
therefore more than local significance.” 

The study is particularly valuable as 
an example of thorough field work to 
ascertain the actual conditions of the 
applicants and the effects of the sys- 
tem. There is found to be an almost 
complete failure by the officials admin- 
istering relief to .attempt anything to- 
ward the rehabilitation of the families 
under their care. 

The study concludes with a plea for 
certain changes in the law (Indiana 
again being held up for emulation), for 
a system of records and reports, for co- 
operation among all the charitable agen- 
cies in the counties, for an increase in 
the supervisory powers of the state 
Board of Charities, and for the complete 
custodial care of the feebleminded. 

These two able and quite independent 
studies evidence the continuing dissatis- 
faction of social students in prevailing 
methods of poor relief. The substantial 
agreement in the conclusions of these 
two lines of investigation is impressive 
and cannot fail to awaken the attention 
and to direct the efforts of charity work- 
ers and legislators toward the reforms 
urgently needed in this field. 

FRANK A. FETTER. 
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THE HARBOR 


By Ernest Poole. 


The Macmillan Co. 


387 pp. Price $1.40; by mail of THE 


Survey $1.52. 


The hinterland of 
the city is the docks. 
Of course the ships 


The St ; 
cS et and seamen furnish > 

The Stok endless themes for 
estokers |/the romancers, just | 


as the wharf rats— 
the loose humans who 
hang out on the wat- 
er’s edge—have sup- 
plied types of char- 
acter to the writers 
of fiction. The work- 
ers have been dealt with in the prosaic 
fashion of a report; of the making of 
statistics there has been no end. But 
Ernest Poole in his book The Harbor 
gathers up all the romance of the ships 
that come and go, the charm of the com- 
merce, the vision of the merchants, the 
struggle of the toilers, the poverty and 
the power of the harbor, and the eternal 
fascination that clings to the outer edge 
of the city of New York. 

His pictures are true to life. Kipling 
sang the song of steam, and Poole has 
written the story of the stokers. We 
have been looking for someone to peep 
into their inglorious quarters, to listen 
to their stifled breathing as they stagger 
under the glare and heat of the fur-/ 
naces, and tell the world about them. 
He has done it with truth and vivid- 
ness. The breadth and fairness of his 
view of the harbor is remarkable. He 
never looses his sense of its unending 
charm and mystery nor forgets the 
workers, their cheerless toil, precarious 
labor and scanty pay. 

In Ernest Poole’s story you can see 
the harbor of New York,—and it epit- 
omizes the harbors of the world— 
through the eyes of a boy, an irrespons- 
ible youth, an editor, and a student of 
social conditions, and through the eyes 
of a “big business” man, an engineer 
obsessed with an efficiency dream. 

The characters are real folks, not 
ideas with clothes on them. Joe 
Kramer, the socialistic dreamer, defies 
the immutable labor conditions; Sue, the 
hero’s sister, was not devoted to social 
reform, like many others only haunted 
by it; while the hero’s father, a con- 
servative, old-world shipping man who 
could never adjust himself to the 
changes steam has introduced but 
dreams constantly of the past days of 
American shipping, is one of the old 
guard. There are dozens of them still 
sitting in the ship chandlers’ stores along 
South street. 

As a story it has power, and it holds 
the reader’s attention from _ start to 
finish. Besides, the author has a phil- 
osophy of life and a touch of genius. 
Workers among seamen and_ harbor 
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olks are deeply indebted to the author; 
re is the prophet of the harbor. 


GrorceE McPuHErson HUNTER. 


THE MODERN CITY AND ITS PROBLEMS 


By Frederic C. Howe. Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. 390 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.65. 


With resources and 


convictions strength- 
Putting th ened by continuous 
Puma study and _ thought, 


City 


: Mr. Howe has given 
In Perspective 


us the best of his ex- 
cellent studies; one 
charged with food for 
thought and fortified 
with illustrations. Al- 
most invariably we 
are told, not how it 
might be, but how it 
has been in tried cases. And the object 
in mind is the improvement of American 
cities. They have largely failed because 
they have been stripped of power and 
responsibility. The result is that the 
| American city “has so little concern for 
| its people that they in turn have little 
; concern for it.” 

The politician has stepped in to use 
what was so easily available and what 
was, under the circumstances, defended 
with such difficulty. Legal institutions, 
constitutional and political limitations, 
block the people and make ready the 
road for corruption. The way out is not 
preached at us, it is pointed out from a 
‘wealth of material in a masterly way. 

Interesting from cover to cover, the 
book is nevertheless of wide scope, il- 
' lustrating broadly the field of municipal 
| activities. It is shown what cities will 
do, for reasons which are obvious to all 
except special pleaders, in connection 
with municipal ownership; planning; for 
police, fire and health protection; as so- 
cial agencies; in connection with the 
housing problem; on recreation and the 
| problem of leisure; with the budget and 
with new sources of revenue. 

The average citizen, if the writer of 
this review may judge from his experi- 
ence, has a feeling of bewilderment, 
generally of discouragement, when he 
considers the mazes of the city’s prob- 
lems. The book clarifies these problems, 
putting them into clearer relief, thus 
minimizing their difficulties. 

But the strong point of the book is 
that it arouses courage. The people can 
manage their problems. Simply let them 
at them, so that the contact will be di- 
rect, so that the problem will become 
personal. Then the people may bid 
goodby to the reverse of the picture, and 

not till then. 
| Rapid progress is being made along 
fundamental lines. Cities are adopting 
charters suited to modern conditions. 
States are learning the fatality of in- 
terference with local affairs. Co-opera- 
tion is developing. “All this involves a 
new ideal of the city, a new sense of the 
obligations and possibilities of organized 
government. Solicitude for people will 
take the place of solicitude for prop- 
erty; the ideal of human welfare will 
be substituted for the ideal of economy. 
The measure of the city of tomorrow 
will be the service it renders to the 
_ people.” 

The book is replete with suggestions 


[ 


for those who want points of attack for 
constructive work. It makes the prob- 
lem of city government bigger, more in- 
teresting and more worth while. 


Epwarp T. HartTMAN. 


CANADIAN WOMAN’S ANNUAL AND SOCIAL 

SERVICE DIRECTORY 

Editediby. Ease Amabemand erie. C. 

Weaver. McClelland, Goodchild and 

Stewart, Toronto. 342 pp. Price 

$1.00; by mail of THe Survey, $1.10. 

While especial attention is given to 
the social service and other activities of 
Canadian women, both in the home and 
in public life, this book contains a 
wealth of information of the greatest 
value to both men and women regarding 
all branches of civic and social work. 
The achievements of women in art, 
literature, and various professions and 
industries are discussed. 

The Directory of religious, philan- 
thropic, and correctional agencies is very 
complete. A section is devoted to op- 
portunities for social training. A good 
index adds value to the volume as a ref- 
erence’ book. May Lanepon Waite. 


THE MIDDLE WEST SIDE 
By Otho G. Cartwright. 

MOTHERS WHO MUST BARN 
By Katharine Anthony. 
West Sipe Stupres published in one 
volume. Russell Sage Foundation 
Publications. Survey Associates, Inc. 
290 pp. Price $2.00 postpaid. 

This book is really 


a study in modern 

Some Women heroism. It may not 
ef have been the original 

New York ||intenmtion of Miss An- 
thony to write an 

ethical text-book 


which ought to be in 
the library of every 
school, college and 
church, but this has 
been the result. 

The volume con- 
tains not only the chapters on Mothers 
Who Must Earn, but also an interesting 
historical introductioti by Otho G. Cart- 
wright, and an important preliminary 
word by Pauline Goldmark. To Miss 
Goldmark’s introduction the book owes 
much, for she indicates the underlying 
causes of the misery which the volume 
details and points the way to funda- 
mental social reconstruction as the only 
remedy. 


This volume belongs to a new category 
of books. We have had many statistical 
studies on misery—many of them so dry 
that they could be read only with diff- 
culty; and on the other hand literary 
people, particularly writers of fiction, 
have often seized upon the lives of the 
poor as material to be used for their 
own ends. Subjective impressions, even 
when they are those of a great writer, 
are quite different from actual facts. 


Miss Anthony’s study is interesting 
reading from beginning to end. There 
are many pages in it which have great 
power, but she is not romancing; she is 
telling facts. The biographies that she 
sketches are those of living women, and 
there is a power in truth which is great- 
er than any fiction. There is enough 


, tadical change. 
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of the writer’s art to make these true 
stories seem like literature. 

The earlier chapters of the study deal 
with The World of the West Side 
Mother, The Economic Family, and Oc- 
cupations of the Mothers. Often the 
stories are told almost in a woman’s own 
words, still preserving even the flavor 
of the West Side dialect. These are in- 
terspersed with tables and figures which 
give broad glimpses into social condi- 
tions and make the book much more 
than a recital of individual experiences. 

The later chapters on Hours and 
Wages are difficult to read consecutive- 
ly. The facts in regard to the women 
who work in luxurious hotels for sixty- 
five and seventy-two hours a week; the 
condition of the laundry worker and the 
cleaner in the factory who reaches home 
too exhausted to speak are not pleasant 
matters on which to dwell. Nor is it 
cheering to remember that after the 
mother has reached home she must of- 
ten ignore her weariness and begin the 
cleaning, washing, cooking and mending 
for her own family. This story, true as 
it is, of so many thousands of women in 
New York, is one that is not easily read 
through to the end. 

Of course, it is not the purpose of this 
book to suggest remedies, but the few 
suggestions that are made are so good 
that we wish for more. Indeed, if there 
is any criticism it might be that there is 
in the book too much of John Gals- 
worthy’s sad sympathy which ends in 
perplexity rather than in the attitude of 
mind that leads to action. 

There is on the whole a wonderful 
understanding of the situation. The 
burdens of tuberculosis and casual em- 
ployment among the men and women are 
truly told. The importance of one evil, 
however, which seriously affects the 
working mother is scarcely touched up- 
on. Domestic infelicities are quite 
thoroughly aired, but the effects of heavy 
drinking, so prevalent on the West Side, 
are only briefly indicated. Unsteady em- 
ployment, consumption and house brawls 
are too closely connected with the be- 
setting sin of the West Side not to have 
been mentioned. 

The value of the book, however, is too 
great to waste much time over minor 
defects. As a text-book in ethics it tells 
a story of courage, patience, faithful- 
ness and self-sacrifice which it would be 


“hard to equal and which could scarcely 


It indicates the need of 

The fact that these 
women, after having gone through this 
work and misery, must often take their 
children to the Department of Public 
Charities and give them up is a final 
tragedy. 

Miss Anthony says, “Most of those 
who had to put their children away were 
widows with more children than they 
could possibly support.” That a rich and 
generous community like New York 
should tolerate this inhumanity seems 
strange indeed. The lives of these 
Mothers Who Must Earn as pictured by 
Miss Anthony ought to go far and wide 
and help to change the conditions in 
which these women live. Their burden 
is more than any human being should be 
called upon to carry and their story has 
never been more effectively told. 

Joun Etriortt. 


be surpassed. 


CODES OF NEW YORK 


G icon: THE LABOR, SAFETY, HEALTH AND HOUSING 


New Yorx’s 1915 legislature will 
be chiefly remembered for its attempts 
to breach the walls of the state labor, 
safety and health laws and to abolish 
the Tenement House Department of New 
York city. Measures nicely calculated 
to accomplish this purpose were passed 
in one or both houses and the members 
can find no comfort in the defeat of 
their “ripper” bills by pressure of pub- 
lic opinion and by action of Mayor 
Mitchel and Governor Whitman after 
the legislature had had its way. 

Most violently assailed of all these 
measures were a sheaf of bills which 
would have permitted women over 18 
years of age, to work in canneries 72 
hours a week, until 12 o’clock at night 
and on Sunday; and have made no re- 
strictions for boys over 16. These were 
pushed by Senator Spring, who is a can- 
ner, and all but won in the face of a 
storm of protest. 

Raids on the Labor Department and 
the Workmen’s Compensation Commis- 
sion resulted, at the eleventh hour, in 
the creation of an Industrial Commis- 
sion which was described in last week’s 
issue. 

Nothing but partizan discussion re- 
sulted from the eighteenth annual at- 
tempt to fulfill the slogan “Sing Sing 
must go.” 

A number of important bills became 
law, however. In addition to those given 
below under various classifications, a 
mother’s pension law was enacted, which 
was described in THE Survey for April 
3. And the woman suffrage amend- 
ment was passed for the second time, 
so that next fall there will be a refer- 
endum vote on it in New York along 
with three other eastern states—Massa- 
chusetts, New Jersey and Pennsylvania. 


Health 


The record of health legislation is 
largely a record of bad bills defeated. 
Five assembly measures calculated to 
devitalize the health law of the state 
were introduced by Majority Leader 
Hinman. One would have compelled 
the state commissioner of health to de- 
vote his entire time to the duties of his 
office and was generally credited with 
being aimed at Commissioner Herman 
M. Biggs. Another reduced the number 
of sanitary supervisors from twenty to 
ten and decreased their salaries. A third 
took away from the public health coun- 
cil the power to determine the qualifica- 
tions of sanitary supervisors, directors 
of divisions, local health officers and pub- 
lic health nurses, thereby opening the 
field to political appointees. A fourth 
provided that the sanitary code must be 
submitted to the legislature for approval. 
A fifth provided that the establishment 
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RIEF reviews of the social 
legislation lost. or won in 

the forty-three states whose legts- 
latures met this year will be pub- 
lished in The Survey from time 
to time as adjournment is reached. 
This week we have New York, 
Iowa, Minnesota, Utah and North 
Dakota. In the issue for April 24 
we had a preliminary note on Ala- 
bama, which will hold a second 
session in July. In the issue for 
April 17 we had reports from 
Missouri (with a _ supplemenial 
note in the issue for April 24) and 
New Jersey. Further material on 
New Jersey is given:on page 148 
of this issue. And Wyoming was 
reviewed in our issue for March 
ype 
Legislation is more than debate 
or the writing of words between 
calf-skin covers. It is crystal- 
lized opinion, it influences half-be- 
lievers, and those who are inter- 
ested in social advance could well 
spend an hour a week pondering 
its quirks and fancies—EpIrTor. | 


of divisions in the department of health, 
which are now fixed by law, shall be dis- 
cretionary with the state health commis- 
sioner. All failed. 

A half dozen identical bills were in- 
troduced to strike out the present limita- 
tion upon the amount of compensation 
of local health officers to the equivalent 
of ten cents per inhabitant in cities, 
towns and villages of 8,000 or less and 
$800 per annum in larger places. All 
failed. 

Much of the credit for the defeat of 
anti-health measures is due to Senator 
George Whitney, chairman of the sen- 
ate committee on public health, who took 
the position that he would not report any 
bills of an obnoxious character. 

Among the measures that passed are 
the following: a bill striking out the 
present provisions for the compulsory 
vaccination of school children, except 
that when the state commissioner of 
health certifies in writing to the school 
authorities of any school district or city 
that smallpox exists in such district or 
city, the authorities must exclude from 
school all unvaccinated children (signed 
by governor); a measure authorizing 
the commissioner of health to combine 
into one health district any two or more 
towns, villages or cities within a single 
county; an act requiring applicants for 
licenses for milk-gathering stations to 
furnish the commissioner of agriculture 
with bonds of not less than $5,000; and 
a measure providing that physicians shall 


receive 25 cents for each birth certificate 
properly and completely made out and 
registered and for each death certificate 
made out in accordance with the interna- 
tional list of causes of death (signed by 
governor). 

A good bill was lost when the Jones- 
Tallett measure, supported by the State 
Department of Education and aiming to. 
“build up the standards of nursing edu- 
cation,” failed to pass the assembly. As 
finally amended it had the support of 
nursing and other associations interest- 
ed. The bill fixed standards of training 
for state registration and limited mem- 
bership on the State Board of Nurse 
Examiners to nurses. 

One of the measures killed would have 
abolished the board of examiners of 
feebleminded criminals and prohibited 
operations for the prevention of pro- 
creation. 


Courts and Prisons 


Sing Sing still stands. Measures pro- 
viding for the establishment of a new 
prison at Wingdale, Dutchess county, 
and prohibiting the use of Sing Sing for 
the permanent confinement of prisoners 
after January 1, 1917, were defeated. 

Several constructive steps were taken 
in the field of penology, however. An 
active and paid board of parole of five 
members was created for New York city, 
and the indeterminate sentence was ap- 
plied to prisoners sent to the city work- 
house and penitentiary. This affects 
chiefly “repeaters” and is regarded as a 
great step forward. Commissioner of 
Corrections Davis favored this measure. 

Parole for the state at large was not 
so successful. A group of five meas- 
ures introduced by Assemblyman Fish 
and favored by many of the prison re- 
form bodies, as well as by prisoners 
themselves, aimed to apply absolute in- 
determinate sentences, without mini- 
mum, to all persons sent to state prisons: 
for offenses other than murder in the 
first degree. These bills raised the 
State Board of Parole from three to 
five members and reorganized it in such 
a way as to make it practically a “court 
of rehabilitation.” As reorganized, the 
board would be bound to watch each 
prisoner closely and release him on 
parole when his record justified such ac-_ 
tion. The measures failed, but will be 
brought forward again. 

A bill was passed permitting the parole 
of state prisoners after one-half of their 
minimum term, instead of the full term 
is served. A new type of probationary 
service was introduced into Westchester 
county by a bill which confers upon the 
superintendent of the poor of that coun- 


‘ty probationary and advisory duties in 


relation to delinquent children under six- 
teen years of age who are committed to 
correctional and reformatory institu- 
tions. This last measure has been 
signed by the governor. A bill having 
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the object of extending the jurisdiction 
of the State Probation Commission to 
matters of parole as well was defeated. 

Important changes were made in the 
inferior criminal courts of New York 
city. Magistrates were given summary 
jurisdiction in many classes of misde- 
meanor cases, the Children’s Court was 
entirely removed from the jurisdiction 
of the Court of Special Sessions, and 
special courts were created for hearing 
offenses against regulative and depart- 
mental statutes. Fora fuller description 
of the bill making these changes see THE 
Survey for April 10. 

The abolition of the death penalty for 
murder in the first degree was defeated. 

The governor has already signed a 
measure permitting not more than twen- 
ty cents a day to be paid to the inmates 
of all state prisons, reformatories and 
county jails. Another measure that 
passed both houses authorizes the super- 
visors of Erie county to employ convicts 
outside of prisons under their jurisdic- 
tion and fixes compensation for them 
at not more than ten cents a day. The 
employes of state prisons and reforma- 
tories may, under the provisions of an- 
other law, retire on pensions. 

A child appearing to be feebleminded 
to the magistrate before whom it ap- 
pears may, under the provisions of a bill 
introduced by Assemblyman Moore and 
passed by both houses, be examined by 
two physicians and committed to a pub- 
lic institution for the feebleminded. All 
prisoners under the jurisdiction of the 
New York city Department of Correc- 
tions who are suspected of insanity are 
required to be transferred to Bellevue 
Hospital for observation. 


Education 


Several hot fights were precipitated 
in the educational field. The bill to re- 
duce the New York city Board of Edu- 
cation from 46 members to 9 and cur- 
tailing its legislative powers was de- 
feated after being amended to give the 
board twenty-three members.  Presi- 
dent Churchill and many members of 
the city board opposed it. 

A plan to codify the educational laws 
of the state and to create a department 
of public instruction in each city was 
embodied in a bill and favored by the 
State Departmént of Education. This 
measure fixed the size of city boards for 
all cities except New York at not fewer 
than five nor more than nine members, 
for New York at fifteen. It extended 
the powers of such boards. Opposition 
developed in New York and Buffalo and 
the bill was withdrawn. It will be used 
as the basis for legislation next session. 

One of the important bills to pass 
exempts new applicants for the position 
of teacher of vocational subjects from 
the academic requirements now demand- 
ed. Several bills affecting the retire- 
ment of teachers were defeated. The 
New York city administration urged 
two measures authorizing the Board of 
Aldermen, with the approval . of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment, 
to fix the number and salaries of all 
city employes. Objection was raised on 
the ground that the schools ought not 
to be subjected to this plan, inasmuch 
as the power to fix salaries is tanta- 
mount to the power to fix qualifications 


and that ought to be left with the edu- 
cational authorities. The measures 
failed. 

A bill providing that a female teacher 
who shall have married after her ap- 
pointment may be dismissed, and that 
such dismissal may not be reviewed by 
the state commissioner of education, 
failed as did one making it compulsory 
to teach moral hygiene in the public 
schools and another establishing per- 
manent census boards in cities of the 
second and third classes. 


Prostitution 


The bill regarding prostitution from 
which the most is expected, widens the 
definition of vagrancy. Persons con- 
victed under it may be sentenced to a 
term not to exceed six months in the 
workhouse. It provides that a person 
who offers to commit prostitution shall 
be deemed to be a vagrant. This will 
reach directly and without equivocation 
the inmate of the disorderly house, the 
woman who solicits in the rear room of 
a saloon or on the street and it clears 
up the mooted question as to whether an 
offer to commit is the same as an act. 
The bill also declares to be a vagrant a 
person who offers or offers to secure a 
female person for the purpose of prosti- 
tution. This will reach the madam of a 
disorderly house and by giving the mag- 
istrates jurisdiction will result in a 
speedy trial, and inasmuch as under the 
Inferior Courts Act the magistrate may 
not fine such a person, that undesirable 
disposition is by this means eliminated. 


The most drastic provision of this bill 
is that it declares to be a vagrant a per- 
son “who loiters in ‘or near any 
thoroughfare or public or private place 
for the purpose of inducing, enticing or 
procuring another to commit lewdness, 
fornication, unlawful sexual intercourse 
or any other indecent act’ or who in any 
manner so acts. This should effectively 
reach the man who is today character- 
ized as a “pimp.” These, men it has 
been impossible to convict by direct evi- 
dence under the existing law. It is also 
expected that this provision will reach 
the individual commonly known as the 
“masher,’—the man who annoys decent 
women and whom it is difficult to convict 
because of the unwillingness of the 
woman to make public admission of such 
annoyance. The bill has been signed by 
the governor. 


The governor has also signed a_ bill 
which provides that the certificate of 
the commissioner of the Tenement 
House Department shall be presumptive 
evidence that the building is a tenement, 
in cases of persons charged with a vio- 
lation of the section in the tenement 
house law against prostitution. This 
will prevent the annoyance to reputable 
people of being subpoenaed to the Wom- 
en's. Night Court to testify that the 
building occupied by them and from 
which a woman has. been arrested is a 
tenement house. 

The legislature also passed a bill to 
permit magistrates to place women con- 
victed of tenement house prostitution 
upon probation, provided they have not 
previously been convicted or not charged 
with keeping a disorderly house in a 
tenement house. The desirability of this 


disposition is in dispute, it being held 
that there should be a more severe pen- 
alty for women convicted of prostitu- 
tion in tenement houses than those con- 
victed of street walking. To many, 
however, it has not seemed desirable to 
so limit the discretion of the magis- 
trates. All three of these bills were in- 
troduced by Senator Wagner. 

The legislature also passed a bill to 
further perfect the penalties of the 
liquor tax law against those places per- 
mitted to be disorderly which the goy- 
ernor has before him for action. A 
bill was introduced but too late in the 
session to receive favorable attention, 
which, being an amendment to the gen- 
eral law, would prohibit the fine as a 
disposition in all cases of prostitution. 
Had it passed, it would have accomplish- 
ed throughout the state what has already 
been done to a large extent in New 
York city, both under a 1913 amendment 
to the inferior courts act and under the 
Wagner vagrancy bill described above. 


Recreation 


A bill was passed and is in the may- 
or’s hands, giving commissioners of the 
various parks in New York city juris- 
diction over all playgrounds and recrea- 
tional property outside of that under the 
control of the Board of Education. The 
bill abolishes the present Public Recrea- 
tion Commission, whose work has in 
considerable degree been taken over by 
the Social Welfare Committee of the 
Board of Estimate and Apportionment. 
The Recreation Commission approved 
of this measure eliminating itself. 

A bill to regulate public dances pro- 
moted by Belle Lindner Israels Mos- 
kowitz, failed. It proposed that no li- 
cense for public dance halls should be 
issued without a written report of a 
building inspector, that a license be re- 
quired for all public dances, that all pub- 
lic dances as well as dance halls be 
closed at 2 a.m. and that no admission 
tickets be accepted after midnight. 


Housing 


The most important housing fight was 
on the Lockwood-Ellenbogen, passed by 
both houses but vetoed by Mayor Mit- 
chel. It abolished the Tenement House 
Department of New York city and put 
in the hands of the five borough’s su- 
perintendents of buildings discretionary 
power over a wide range of subjects, in- 
cluding the power to modify the regula- 
tions concerning tenements, fire preven- 
tion, various provisions of the state 
labor law, and some of the health regu- 
lations—such power as they now have 
with reference to the building law, 
Mayor Mitchel held that in destroying 
the Tenement House Department the 
bill would eliminate “the only agency 
that in the past has stood between the 
unscrupulous among the builders and 
landlords and the welfare of over three 
million people.” 

Several bills designed to clear up 
technicalities in the housing code were 
introduced and passed with the consent 
and approval of the Tenement House 
Department and the Tenement House 
Committee of the Charity Organization 
Society. 

The housing 
cities—including 


law for 
Albany, 


second class 
Utica, Troy 
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and Syracuse—was repealed. This was 
based on Lawrence Veiller’s model 
housing law and was passed in 1914. 


State Institutions 


No legislation of importance affecting 
the control or management of state in- 
stitutions passed. The Sage bill in the 
senate aimed to create a state hospital 
department headed by a single commis- 
sioner with a salary of $10,000 and to 
do away with the present State Hos- 
pital Commission, substituting therefor 
an unsalaried commission without power. 
Assembly Leader Hinman introduced a 
measure setting up a state board of regu- 
lation for all state charitable institu- 
tions except prisons, similar in author- 
ity to the present state hospital commis- 
sion. This bill centralized the purchas- 
ing for all of these institutions. Both 
measures failed. 

The State Charities Aid Association 
was behind a measure creating a state 
commissioner of charities and abolish- 
ing the present fiscal supervisor of char- 
ities. This bill aimed to do for charit- 
able institutions alone substantially what 
the Sage bill would have done for all 
institutions except prisons. It failed. 

A measure permitting the establish- 
ment throughout the state of local clear- 
ing-houses for the mentally deficient, 
the purpose of which should be to ex- 
amine and diagnose persons suspected 
of being mentally deficient and to make 
recommendations for their proper care 
and treatment, was not reported out of 
committee. 

A bill directing the State Commission 
for the Blind to assist blind persons in 
disposing of the products of their home 
industry and permitting the commission 
to aid individual blind persons to become 


self-supporting by furnishing materials 


or machinery to them or paying for their 
tuition in industrial schools, is now be- 
fore the governor. So also is a meas- 
ure permitting the comptroller of New 
York city to authorize the commander 
of any military or naval post to furnish 


relief to needy soldiers, sailors or 
marines or to their families. 
Labor Laws 


Of the labor bills enacted and signed 
by the governor, three had to do with 
the workmen’s compensation law. One 
was an emergency appropriation of 
$425,000 sorely needed by the Workmen’s 
Compensation Commission which for a 
time was too poor even to pay its em- 
ployes’ salaries. A second, permits ad- 
vance payments by employers to injured 
workmen while their cases are pending 
before the commission. This was gen- 
erally approved. The third bill—the 
Thorn bill permitting direct settlement 
between employers and injured men— 
was pretty generally felt to be a mis- 
take in that it deprives those who settle 
of the protection of the commission’s 
passing on their cases and holding the 
amounts un to standard. 

Two exemptions were made to the 
one-day-rest-in-seven law. The Thomp- 
son law exempts industries operating on 
the 8-hour shift. While some 8-hour 
men may through it be condemned to 
seven days work a week, the bill was 
held to be justified as an expedient in 
reducing the number of establishments 


having a 12-hour day. The Mackey bill 
exempts employes in dairies, creameries 
and milk-product factories. 

The law prohibiting the employment 
of aliens on public works—for years a 
dead letter until it was invoked by labor 
unions in New York against Italians ex- 
cavating for the new subways—was 
amended to give preference to citizens. 
It now provides that an alien may be 
employed when citizens are not available. 

Grocery store employes over 16 years 
of age were permitted to work 70 hours 
a week and 11 hours a day with 15 
hours on Saturday, but prohibited from 
sleeping in the stores unless their sani- 
tary arrangements have been approved 
by the Board of Health. 

The manufacture, use and storage of 
explosives were minutely regulated. 

That completes the roster of labor 
bills signed and made law. 

Seventeen labor bills passed both 
houses and now await action by the 
governor. Exemptions to the one-day- 
rest-in-seven law are made in favor of 
employes of salt refineries, and employes 
of mercantile establishments are per- 
mitted to work Sundays if given equiva- 
lent time off on another day. Changes 
in the workmen’s compensation law re- 
quire that the law be printed in three 
languages ; require insurance policies for 
contractors on public works; and _ pro- 
vide that where a workman has suffered 
from an injury and been compensated, 
and then is hurt again, he shall be com- 
pensated by his last employer only for 
the last injury. For instance, if a one- 
eyed man lost his second eye in a new 
job, the employer would be liable only 
for the loss of one eye and not for the 
much greater compensation of entire 
loss of sight. The law declaring that 
contracts on public work are void if the 
contractor fails to comply with the 8- 
hour law “except in case of extraordin- 
ary emergency caused by fire, flood or 
danger to life and property,” is amended 
to read “except in case of emergency.” 
The Industrial Board is authorized to 
suspend the mandatory requirements of 
the labor law. The law fixing women’s 
hours of labor at 54 a week and 9 a day 
with the exception of one day (in order 
to gain a Saturday half-holiday) is 
amended to permit more than 9 hours 
work on more than one day. The pro- 
vision that factories must be lighted by 
electricity is amended to require that 
they be “properly and adequately” light- 
ed. New York city—“cities of the first- 
class’—is relieved of the provision of 
the labor law in regard to building con- 
struction. 

With one exception—that of compen- 
sation for the latest injury only—every- 
one of these bills pending before Gov- 
ernor Whitman is looked upon as a re- 
actionary step. 


Safety from Fire 


Among the “ripper” laws was one 
abolishing the office of state fire mar- 
shal. His duties in enforcing the labor 
law in regard to fires were transferred 
to the commissioner of labor. 

Three amendments to the fire or safety 
laws are now before Governor Whit- 
man. The Committee of Safety of New 
York city brands every one as a back- 
ing down from the standards set as a 


result of the Triangle factory fire. 

One of these bills exempts six-story 
instead of five-story buildings from the 
requirement of fire-resisting partitions. 
The result would be to let a very large 
and badly built class of buildings duck 
under the law. Another bill lowers the 
requirements as to fire-proof windows, 
though it purports to re-define the term 
“factory building.” 
fire commissioner to waive the require- 
ment for fire alarms in buildings not 
over four stories in height, or in any 
buildings equipped with automatic 
sprinklers. 

Several of the pending bills noted 
above under labor laws would also in- 
crease fire hazards, for instance the bill 
giving the Industrial Board power to 
make variations from the law, and the 
bill transferring enforcement of the fire 
protection and building construction re- 
quirements of the labor law from the 
state Labor Department to local depart- 
ments having jurisdiction. As several 
city departments have partial jurisdiction 
the anticipated result would be admin- 
pea abuse and easy evasion of the 
aw. 


Miscellaneous Measures 


A bill was passed and signed amend- 
ing the credit union law so as to permit 
credit unions—16 of them in the state 
all recently organized—to invest in se- 
curities which savings banks are per- 
mitted to invest in. Formerly credit 
unions were limited to making loans to 
members and to deposits in banks. 
eral customary attacks on the pawn- 
broking laws failed. 

A much needed bill which failed, pro- 
vided that the tax on land now owned 
by New York city, outside of the city in 
connection with its water supply system, 
be assessed like other land in the vicin- 
ity. It is now assessed at four or five 
times as much. 

A bill to authorize New York city to 
build garbage plants was passed by the 
legislature but vetoed by the governor. 

A bill authorizing the appointment of 
police women in New York city, failed. 
Likewise the prohibition measures. 

Several bills were passed designed to 
put into effect the constitutional amend- 
ment which was favorably acted upon 
by the people at last fall’s election. The 
bills affect only New York city and 
were sought by various agencies inter- 
ested in city planning. They permit the 
condemnation of property through the 
Supreme Court without a jury. They 
are now awaiting the mayor’s signature. 

The bill to increase the tax on unim- 
proved real estate and decrease it on 
improved real estate—practically a 
single tax measure—failed. 

An attempt to repeal last year’s bill 
giving the Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment power to regulate the height 
of buildings, failed. 

A bill to abolish the office of coroners 
and substitute medical examiners, such 
as have been very successful in—Boston, 
was passed and signed by the governor. 
The office of coroner is the last stamp- 
ing ground of the old school of politi- 
cians. In order to get the bill through 
an amendment had to be accepted, post- 
poning its going inte effect until Janu- 
ary 1, 1918. : ° 
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INNESOTA’S SOCIAL LEGISLATION HALTED BY 
LIQUOR DEBATES—By JOHN A. RYAN 


THE RECORD OF the session of 
the Minnesota Legislature which ended 
its labors April 22, is almost barren in 
the matter of social legislation. By ap- 
propriating $30,000 for the purchase of 
a suitable site, it took the first step to- 
ward the establishment of a women’s 
reformatory. It enacted a stringent law 
governing the sale of narcotics, passed 
a bill prohibiting the issuing of liquor 
licenses to “road houses’ and other 
places outside cities and villages, em- 
powered counties to vote as a unit upon 
the question of permitting saloons with- 
in their borders, and made legislative 
provision for statewide teachers’ pen- 
sions. 

The only labor laws of any conse- 
quence that it added to the statutes are 
one requiring semi-monthly payment of 
wages by public utility corporations, one 
applying the provisions of the federal 
liability law to railway employes en- 
gaged in intrastate commerce at the time 
of injury, and amendments to the work- 
men’s compensation act providing for an 
increase in the maximum and minimum 
payments for injuries, in the specific 
amounts to be paid for specific injuries, 
and in the length of time during which 
compensation must be given for disabil- 
ity. 

Among the proposals for social legis- 
lation that failed of enactment, the most 
important were that providing for a com- 
mission to codify the laws relating to 
children and to suggest badly needed 
new statutes on that subject, a bill to 
make statewide in its application the 
nine-hour law for women which at pres- 
ent governs only the four largest cities, 
a bill for the regulation of street trades, 
and another providing for one day rest 
in seven. Another thing that must be 
charged to the debit side was the fail- 
ure to appropriate sufficient money to 
carry on the anti-tuberculosis work in the 
county sanatoria. : 

This bad record cannot be explained 
on the assumption that the 1915 legis- 
lature was “reactionary”. Man for man, 
it had quite as large a proportion of 
progressive members as its immediate 
predecessor; and the latter had to its 
credit a larger amount of social and 
labor legislation than any other in the 
history of the state. 


The progressive character of the legis- 
lature that has just adjourned is per- 
haps best shown by its vote on the reso- 
lution to re-submit the initiative and 
referendum amendments to the constitu- 
tion, and by its attitude toward the at- 
tempts to nullify the minimum wage 
law. The majorities in favor of the 
former proposal were somewhat larger 
in both the house and the senate than 
they were two years ago.. The two at- 
tempts that were made in the house to 
nullify the minimum wage law by de- 
priving the commission of the necessary 
appropriation, were defeated by major- 
ities of about 90 to 15. No effort was 
made to repeal the law, but a bill was 
introduced to suspend its operation for 
two years. The bill never got out of 
the house committee on labor. No hos- 
tile action of any sort with reference to 
this law was taken in the senate. 


Two facts are mainly responsible for 
the dearth of social legislation. In the 
first place, the speakership, and conse- 
quently the organization, of the house 
was decided on the issue of county op- 
tion, and the candidate of the anti-op- 
tionists was elected by a bare majority. 
Because of the practically even division 
of the membership on this question, 
neither the organization nor its oppon- 
ents could be certain of a majority for 
any important proposal. Nor did any 
individual leader appear that could com- 
mand the adhesion of a working majority 
for two consecutive days. Because of 
the bitterness developed during the 
speakership contest, it became impos- 
sible for the progressives who had been 
on the winning side of that issue to 
unite wholeheartedly with the progres- 
sives who had opposed the successful 
candidate. And the fact that, though 
successful in the matter of the speaker- 
ship, the anti-optionists were beaten in 
the vote on county option itself, did not 
tend to harmonize the two factions, nor 
to reunite the progressives in the two 
camps. 


In a word, the liquor issue was a red 
herring drawn with disastrous effect 
across the path of social and every other 


kind of progressive legislation. Now 
that county option has triumphed, may 
we not hope that the liquor question can 
be kept out of politics for a few years? 
With all due respect to the extremists, 
it is not yet the most fundamentally 
important issue of social welfare that 
confronts the voters and legislators of 
this state. 

The second explanation of the small 
amount of social legislation put on the 
statute books of Minnesota in 1915 is 
more general in its nature. It is to be 
found in the social and political atmo- 
sphere that has prevailed for the last 
year and a half throughout the country. 
There has occurred, not perhaps a reac- 
tion but a halt, or at least a slowing down 
in the movement for social and indus- 
trial reform. The progressives have be- 
come less venturesome and the “near- 
progressives” more timid. While our 
House of Representatives defeated by 
overwhelming majorities the attempts to ~ 
devitalize the minimum wage law, it 
would not have originated such a novel 
piece of legislation. While the people 
of Minnesota and their representatives 
have become definitely progressive, their 
courage has undergone a temporary chill. 

There is every reason to hope that two 
years hence the legislature of this state 
will more than atone for the sins of its 
immediate predecessor in the field of so- 
cial legislation. 


REFORMATORY—By HARRY M. BREMER 


[eer GAINS IN CHILD LABOR:LAWS AND A WOMAN’S 


SPECIAL AGENT, NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 


Tuat Iowa cares more for sheep 
than for children is the charge of those 
of her citizens who were interested in 
the bill, introduced in the thirty-sixth 
General Assembly which has just ad- 
journed, to establish a child welfare re- 
seatch bureau. An appropriation of 
$50,000 was proposed for such a bureau 
at the State University. After amend- 
ing the bill and cutting the appropria- 
tion in half the house finally defeated 
the measure. Shortly thereafter it 
passed a bill to appropriate $20,000 for 
a sheep barn at the state fairgrounds. 

This does not mean that Iowa’s chil- 
dren are altogether neglected, for the 
legislature passed several laws for their 
benefit. The child labor law, for in- 
stance, marks very substantial. progress. 
Towa is the eighteenth state to limit the 
working day of children under 16 years 
of age to 8 hours, and the only state to 
join the honor roll this year. The law 
provides in addition for the regulation 
of the street trades and of the mes- 
senger service and for an excellent sys- 
tem of work permits. Iowa now stands 
amongst the leaders in child labor legis- 
lation. 

Two bills relating to the health of chil- 
dren were passed. One provides that 
cities may establish playgrounds, and is- 
sue bonds and levy taxes for their main- 
tenance. The other provides for the 
free treatment of maimed and deformed 
poor children at the State University 
medical hospital. 

Delinquent children did not fare so 
well. An utter disregard of the funda- 
mental purpose of juvenile courts was 
displayed in the bill changing the pro- 
cedure to require several days notice of 


trial and causing it to be held in open 
court. 

Of the successful labor bills, one com- 
pels railroads to pay employes semi- 
monthly, and another authorizes the bu- 
reau of Statistics and Information to 
establish a free employment bureau. A 
third gives the commissioner of labor 
jurisdiction over all mills, factories and 
other places where labor is employed 
whereas formerly places employing less 
than five persons were exempted. 

Three very important measures relat- 
ing to the welfare of the working people 
of the state were lost. At each of the 
last three sessions a certain senator has 
fought for compulsory state insurance 
for industrial accidents, and each time 
has met defeat. However, he believes 
he is gaining ground steadily and that 
it cannot be long now before the state 
adopts the plan. One bill inadvisedly 
coupled together provisions for the 
minimum wage and the maximum hours 
for women and minors. After a morn- 
ing’s debate the senate defeated the bill. 

The red light injunction and abate- 
ment law was re-enacted with more 
stringent provisions for enforcement 
than had been in the law passed by the 
thirty-fifth General Assembly—the pio- 
neer abatement law—which had been de- 
clared unconstitutional. 

Prohibition was one of the most im- 
portant issues of the whole session, and 
in the senate retarded all other legis- 
lation. The chief fight came on the re- 
peal of the Mulct law, passed by the last 
General Assembly, which permitted the 
establishment of saloons under certain 
restrictions. This law was repealed and 
another passed providing for constitu- 
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tional prohibition to take effect after 
ratification by the voters of the state. 

The bill for the establishment of a 
woman’s reformatory passed after an ad- 
venturous career, with a generous ap- 
propriation so that work on it can be 
started at once. The legislature also 
provided for county segregation, care 
and support of indigent persons afflicted 
with tuberculosis. 

State censorship of motion pictures, 
similar to the Kansas law, met defeat, 
but the bill requiring fire-proof operat- 
ing booths at all exhibitions of motion 
pictures passed. 

Advocates of equal suffrage won an- 
other victory in securing the right to 
submit the question to the voters of the 
state at the June primaries rather than 
at the general election in 1916. They 
are confident that they will vote for the 
next President. 


TAH MARKS TIME IN SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION—By James H. Wolfe 


THE ELEVENTH Utah Legisla- 
ture 1s conspicuous for what it failed to 
vccomplish. Several bills providing for 
. system of workmen’s compensation 
vere introduced but their provisions 
vere of such a nature that the legisla- 
ture did well to substitute a bill creating 
a commission of seven to investigate and 
report to the next session. 

The initiative and referendum, badly 
needed in this state, reached the gov- 
ernor after a hard battle, only to have its 
head lopped off. 

The Wootten prohibition bill, emerg- 
ing triumphantly by excellent majorities 
in spite of bitter opposition, met a like 
tate in the hands ot the governor. The 
constitution provides that if the legis- 
lature adjourn before the governor’s five 
days ior the consideration of a bill ex- 
pire, he shall have ten days longer to 
act. The governor took advantage of 
this provision in the case of the pro- 
hibition bill and other measures. The 
legislature had no opportunity to over- 
ride his will which was freely and dis- 
astrously exercised. 

Counties of 100,000 population or over 
(Salt Lake is the sole one) are em- 
powered and directed to provide up to 
$20,000 per annum for a widow’s aid 
fund. This is twice as much as the 
original act called for. The Juvenile 
Court distributes the fund and recom- 
mends the applicants. 

A bill, apparently designed to compel 
the giving of an honest pound of but- 
ter and to standardize berry cups, was 
passed. It appears to contain the “in- 
evitable joker” in that it calls for sizes 
of 14, %, 1 er 1% pounds or multiplies, 
instead of net weights. 

A child labor bill following closely 
that recommended by the National Child 
Labor Committee was again introduced 
at this session. It failed as before. The 
only step against child labor was an act 
amending the present law so as to pro- 
hibit children under fourteen years of 
age to work in, about or in connection 
with any cigar stand, or place where 
tobaccos are sold or in any poolroom. 

The Rideout bills, authorizing the in- 
corporation of Land Mortgage Banks 
and Co-operative Credit Banks, are an 
invitation, by law at least, to create 


these aids in financing the farmer and 
the workman. 
While a number of bills dealing with 


- the manufacture, sale of and traffic in in- 


toxicating liquors were introduced, a 
bill prescribing fairly severe penalties 
for shipping liquor into dry territory was 
the only one which survived. 

An effort to abolish capital punish- 
ment failed. 

A commission of three persons was 
created to investigate the subject of pub- 
lic provision for the care, custody and 
treatment of the mentally deficient, in- 
cluding the epileptic, to’ report to the 
next legislature. 

There also emerged from the general 
melée of legislation, put through in the 
last hours of the session, a drastic law 
directed against pandering in its more 
subtle forms and placing heavy penalties 
on all participation by men in the finan- 
cial fruits of prostitution. 

Amendments to the poison and drug 
law were passed. They classify poisons 
and narcotics into two schedules, bear- 
ing somewhat the relationship of “bad” 
and “naughty,” and surround the hand- 
ling of each class with stringent regu- 
lations. 

An act of the most doubtful consti- 
tutionality has rather startled the busi- 
ness men of the state. Ht requires that 
all commercial and mercantile houses, 
excepting drug stores and purveyors, 
close at 6 p.m. The five days before 
Christmas are excepted. The saloon 
men are wondering whether they run 
commercial or mercantile houses. 

While the legislature did not pass a 
single bill of a large constructive nature 
or place upon the statute books a piece 
of social legislation of note, the pro- 


gressive wing was larger and more 
prominent than ever before. Its record, 
arouses hope that “stand-patism’ is 
gradually losing its hold. In a few 


years, Utah may be in the progressive 
ranks. 


ORTH DAKOTA WITH THE 
PROGRESSIVES—Geo. R. Davies 


ALTHOUGH THE recent session of 
the Legislature of North Dakota was de- 
voted principally to problems of taxa- 
tion. a number of measures were enacted 
that mark an advance in social legisla- 
tion. : 

Regulations governing the control of 
maternity hospitals and children’s board- 
ing homes were strengthened with a 
view to guarding against flagrant evils 
connected with illegitimacy. Such hos- 
pitals and boarding homes are to be un- 
der the supervision of the district judge, 
who issues licenses and receives reports. 
Regular inspection is provided for. The 
age of consent was raised from sixteen 
to eighteen: every act of fornication 
was designated a crime under 2 new reg- 
ulation, and the punishment for rape 
was defined more strictly. 

The nursing profession, hitherto un- 
regulated by law, was given some atten- 
tion. A bill was passed providing for 
a board of examiners, but registration 
is left optional, except that unregistered 
nurses are forbidden to advertise them- 
selves as registered. While such a law 
is unsatisfactory, it at least furnishes a 
beginning, and will doubtless be strength- 


ened later. A similar board of chiro-— 
practic examiners was also established. 

A mothers’ pension bill was enacted. 
It covers any needy woman having de- 
pendent children under fourteen. The 
maximum to be paid is $15 a month per 
child. The administration of the law is 
in charge of the county court, which was ~ 
given discretionary powers. 

Capital punishment was abolished, 
with the wise exception of a capital 
crime committed by a convict already 
serving a life term for murder. The 
parole law was amended, but certain 
hard-and-fast restrictions were adopted 
that unfortunately limit the powers of 
the parole board. The law relating to 
the pay of convicts was revised, to al- 
low inmates of the penitentiary from 
ten to twenty-five cents a day for their 
labor. One-half to three-fourths of this 
amount may go to dependent relatives, 
while a small portion is set aside for a 
prisoners’ benefit fund, which is spent 
for wholesome amusements. 

The juvenile court was strengthened 
by authorizing its head, the district 
judge, to appoint a juvenile commission- 
er to investigate cases, issue temporary 
orders, and report to his superior. A 
law that should prove valuable is the 
one designed to prevent children from 
playing about railroad tracks where 
there is danger from moving cars. The 
law gives the railroad agent authority to 
arrest such juvenile trespassers. 

Medical inspection in the public 
schools, which by a former act had been 
made optional with school boards, was 
strengthened to some extent by the pro- 
vision that such inspection becomes com- 
pulsory upon petition of a majority of 
the patrons of the school. For the im- 
provement of rural education a county 
tax was authorized in addition to the 
usual taxes and state aid to rural graded ~ 
and consolidated schools. The levying 
of such a tax, the measure provides, 
must be authorized by a referendum to 
the voters. The question of the estab- 
lishment of a fourth normal school is 
referred to the people at the next gen- 
eral election. 

Another act of interest to education 
is an amendment of the teachers’ pen- 
sion law. Assessments are to be option- 
al during the next two years, but some 
additional support is to be received from 
the county tuition fund. 

Of the greatest importance to the 
progress of education in North Dakota 
was the creation of a board of regents 
to have charge of all the higher insti- 
tutions of learning. It is anticipated 
that this innovation will result in a bet- 
ter co-ordination and direction of the 
educational forces. A difficult problem 
of taxation affecting higher education as 
well as other state activities was suc- 
cessfully solved, and the financial sup- 
port, which was so seriously threatened 
during the past year, is now assured. 

The divorce law was amended adding 
incurable insanity as a cause for di- 
vorce after a lapse of five years- 

There is still a possibility that some 
of the foregoing laws may be referred 
to. the people under the provisions of 
the initiative and referendum as ap- 
proved at the general election last No- 
vember, but the danger of any serious 
change is negligible. 


Personals 


ROM the date of his first twenty-five 

cent fee, in November, 1853, recalled 
in “ante-posthumous” reminiscence, to 
the hour of the banquet, on May 6, hon- 
oring his eighty-fifth birthday, Dr. 
Jacobi has held an increasingly signifi- 
cant place in American medicine. 

Many tributes on earlier occasions to 
the man and his work have recalled the 
power of clear-cut thought that over- 
came poverty and political persecution: 
the high ideals that imprisonment could 
not dim; the capacity for unceasing toil 
which has accumulated the results not 
only of a wide practice and various lec- 
tureships, but of study and research fill- 
ing many a printed page. Even a lay- 
man is impressed by the wide range of 
topics touched by Dr. Jacobi’s pen; and 
that his wide range has not meant super- 
ficiality is abundantly attested. “His 
writings have been the counselor and 
guide of us all,” says Sir William Osler. 


Early in his career, Dr. Jacobi’s in- 
terest was attracted to the field of pedi- 
atrics,—perhaps, he himself remarks, be- 
cause of the helplessness and need of 
little children, perhaps because the field 
was, when he entered it, so little culti- 
vated. His influence has told power- 
fully for pediatric clinics in this country. 
His belief in dispensary and hospital 
work for children was recently crowned 
with the opening of a fine children’s 
ward in the German hospital. 


“No one,” writes Dr. Osler, “has done 
more for the bodily welfare of children 
in this country than has Dr. Jacobi.” 
And he was, too, among the earliest to 
discern the social implications of chil- 
dren’s diseases. 


Reasons for the spread of diphtheria; 
methods for fighting tuberculosis in 
school children; the necessity for an 
adequately guarded milk supply; and the 
“crime” of artificial feeding of babies,— 
these and kindred subjects have received 
throughout his career frequent and vig- 
orous treatment. 


His interest in the unfortunate hun- 
dreds of abandoned children in Europe, 
took concrete form in a remarkable 
study of the statistics, laws and methods 
of providing for these children abroad. 


Dr. S. Weir Mitchell, in a poem pre- 
pared for Dr. Jacobi’s seventieth birth- 
day, speaks of him as “Medicus, Magis- 
ter, Amicus.” His civic ideal is shown 
in his own words: 


“It is not enough to work at the in- 
dividual bedside and in the hospital. In 
the near or dim future the physician is 
to sit in and‘ control school boards, 
health departments and legislatures. He 
is the legitimate adviser of the judge 
and jury and a seat for the physician in 
the councils of the Republic is what the 
people have a right to demand. . . . 
Let the individual physician not forget 
what he owes to his community now. 
When we are told by Lombroso that 
there is no room in politics for an hon- 
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you it is time for the 
participate in polities; 
never to miss any of his public duties 
and thereby make it what sometimes it 
is reputed not to,be in modern life— 
honorable.” 


est man, | tell 
physician to 


When, years after, his share in politi- 
cal revolutionary affairs had been for- 
gotten or forgiven, and thé man had 
won his spurs in the land of his adop- 
tion, an invitation came to him to teach 
in an important university of the home 
land. “It took me about a minute to re- 
fuse,” he tells. “I was, and am rooted 
in this country that was my ideal when 
I was young, my refuge when, alone and 
persecuted, I stole away; and always, 
clouds or no clouds, my sunny hope 
forevermore.” 


The chronicle of positions and degrees 
which Abraham Jacobi has filled and won 
would be superfluous in this day. With 
the deference accorded this man, there 
is evident also another attitude. Both 
in public tribute and in the instinctive 
gathering around him of peers and fol- 
lowers, there may be discerned something 
very like personal affection. Carl 
Schurz had the right to voice it: 

“I have known and loved him as a 
man who may be depended on in every 
respect and in all circumstances.” ‘ 

Waes Hael, Dr. Jacobi! 


PERHAPS the most permanent out- 
come of the Men and Religion For- 
ward Movement will prove to be signal- 
ized by the appointment of the Rev. Roy 
B. Guild as associate secretary of the 
Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America, with the special func- 
tion of organizing local federations of 
churches throughout the country 
That men’s movement disclosed the 
need of federating local religious forces 
and federations of church brotherhoods 
sprang up in the wake of the meetings 
everywhere. These federations so far 
have promoted more good fellowship be- 
tween the groups of men than actual 
service to their respective communities. 
But enough effective service has also 
been rendered to show how much more 
effectively the federated churches could 


work for their communities. 
After being graduated from Knox 


College, Galesburg, Ill, Dr. Guild re- 
ceived his training for the ministry at 
Chicago Theological Seminary under 
Prof. Graham “Taylor: In Topeka, 
Kansas, where he succeeded the Rey. 
Charles M. Sheldon as minister of the 
Congregational Church, his ministry ex- 
tended to the whole city. Under his 
presidency the Topeka Federation of 
Churches became very effective, and 
with the co-operation of the Russell 
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The Normal Life 


A new book by 
Edward T. Devine 


Price $1; postage 7 cents 


ITH all the vigor familiar in his 

earlier books, but with the added 
breadth and experience of his maturer 
years, Dr. Devine has set forth ““ The 
Normal Life.” 

The normal life, as he sees it, is no 
mean spectacle of the average man 
trudging down the dusty middle of the 
road. It is an inspiring thing, a vision, 
a prophecy—but something possible for 
everyone of us, and something we can 
be sure of for posterity. The book is 
a careful description, a close-knit argu- 
ment, for the best things to be had—and 
how to get them—in childhood, in ado- 
lescence, in youth, in maturity, in old age. 

It is Shakespeare's seven ages of man 
brought up to date, set down in these 
United States of America, and written 
by the most robust of social workers. 


HE test of its interest and popularity 

was made before the book was pub- 
lished. Each chapter was given as a lec- 
ture by Dr. Devine in a series arranged 
by the Baltimore Social Service Cor- 
poration. The first lecture was given in 
a hall seating 600 people—which was 
crowded. The second was given ina 
hall seating 1,500—which was also 
crowded. The average attendance was 
over a thousand. 

The book contains the lectures in full, 
the questions for local study classes, and 
In type no less than in 
spoken words it brings home the author’s 
boundless but reasoned optimism. 
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Sage Foundation, conducted a survey otf 
the city. As field secretary of the Con- 
gregational Church Building Society, as 
well as in the executive work of prepar- 
ing the way for the Men and Religion 
Movement, Dr. Guild demonstrated a 
business ability equal to the social, re- 
ligious and athletic qualities for which 
he is widely known. 

The fact that Fred B: Smith is re- 
sponsible for initiating this organizing 
of local church federations and for 
selecting Dr. Guild as its organizer, 
gives momentum to the new movement. 
Dr. Guild’s office will be at the head- 
auarters of the Federal Council of the 
Churches of Christ in America in the 
United Charities Building, New York 
city. 


SINCE April 1 Richard Stockton, Sr., 

has been commissioner of charities 
and correction of New Jersey. Joseph 
P. Byers, who became commissioner in 


1912, was not reappointed by Governor. 


Fielder, an event that came as a sur- 
prise to many of Mr. Byers’ friends. 

Mr. Stockton has had little experience 
in social work. He comes from an old 
New Jersey family. His father, John 
P. Stockton, was attorney-general of 
the state and United States senator. 
He served as secretary to his father dur- 
ing the latter’s senatorship and then was 
for two years in the Navy Department. 
He was consul at Rotterdam and later 
was promoted to the diplomatic service 
in the legation at the Hague. Since 
1905 he has been in business in Trenton. 

Mr. Stockton was active last winter 
in raising supplies for the Belgians. 
He was chairman of the Chamber of 
Commerce committee on relief for the 
unemployed and gave a great deal of 
personal attention to the work, which 
it is hoped will result in the establish- 
ment of an associated charities, which 
Trenton has never had. 


RA W. JAYNE, who was appointed 
secretary of the Detroit Recreation 
Commission last January, had his first 
experience in public recreation work in 
a small town. 

Upon graduating from the University 
of Michigan he became superintendent 
of schools in a small Michigan town 
populated mostly by lumberjacks. Find- 
ing no athletics among the high school 
pupils he started a football team and 
later, with the co-operation of some of 
the church people of the town, he start- 
ed a social center. This was extremely 
popular with the young people and Mr. 
Jayne did not notice that it had aroused 
the opposition of the pool-hall keepers, 
until at the next town meeting they 
fought his re-election, although unsuc- 
cessfully. 

After teaching in a Kentucky normal 
school and starting a model rural school 
which won the prize of the National 
Federation of Women’s Clubs, Mr. Jayne 
became secretary of the Detroit So- 
ciety for the Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children, which he built up into an in- 
fluential agency. 

One of the first tasks in his present 
position has been to get an adequate 
budget of over a quarter of a million 
dollars for his first year’s work. 


NEW JERSEY’S GAINS IN SOCIAL 
LEGISLATION 


To tHE Epitor: There should be 
some protest against the article Jersey’s 
Small Legislative Gains by Adolph 
Roeder in THE Survey for April 17. 
The writer was very short-sighted when 


he said that “the New Jersey legisla- — 


ture has contributed ‘but little to social 
welfare so far.” 


On March 30 Governor James F. 
Fielder- signed Assemblyman Berry’s 
bill No. 100 which is “an act to provide 
for the employment of inmates of penal, 
correctional and reformatory institu- 
tions of this state or of any political sub- 
division thereof, upon the roads and 
highways and grounds of any institu- 
tion of the state and its political sub- 
divisions and to regulate the hours of 
such employment and providing the man- 
ner in which payment may be made 
therefor.” This is a great advance, 
making it possible for the payment of 
fifty cents per day or three dollars per 
week for the maintenance of the de- 
pendent family of the prisoner. The 
social workers of New Jersey feel great- 
ly encouraged by the enactment of such 
a law for which they have been strivy- 
ing for more than a decade. 


On April 8 Governor Fielder signed 
Senator’s Egan’s bill No. 179 which is 


“‘an act concerning the welfare of chil- 
This law will revolutionize the ” 


dren.” 
work conducted by the child-saving 
agencies throughout New Jersey and 
will place our state in the front rank of 
all the states. Heretofore our chil- 
dren’s laws were simply chaotic and un- 
workable but thanks to the present leg- 
islature, social service in behalf of child 
welfare in our state will reach its zenith. 

Social workers and _ the children of 
New Jersey owe a deep debt of grati- 
tude to Robert L. Flemming of Jersey 
City, a member of the board of man- 
agers of the New Jersey State Board 
of Children’s Guardians, and to Secre- 
tary Clarence L. Stonaker of the New 
Jersey State Charities Aid and Prison 
Reform Association for their inde- 
fatigable efforts in securing the passage 
of such admirable legislation. 

Also on April 8 the legislature passed 
Assemblyman Barradale’s bill No. 431 
which permits municipalities to pass or- 
dinances regulating boarding houses for 
infants and children through local 
boards of health, otherwise known as the 
“baby-farm bill” and it had the ener- 
getic support of the State Charities Aid 
Association of New Jersey and the 
hearty approval of social welfare work- 
ers and boards of health throughout the 
state. 

So far as social welfare is concerned 
I feel that the New Jersey State Legis- 
lature deserves great credit for its work. 


SAFETY 
ENGINEERING 


Read and Succeed 


@ 60 per cent. of all 
Industrial Accidents 
are Preventable. 


q 60 per cent. of all 


Fires are Preventable. 


@ What is that sixty 


per cent. costing you 
in money and delays ? 


Safety Engineering 
“‘The Magazine of Safety”’ 
shows each month 
how conditions of 
danger are removed 
and Safety Secured in 
Industrial Establish- 


ments. 


Operate your plant 
on‘‘Safety First’’ 
principles. 

Read Safety Engineering 


Subscription $3.00 a Year 
Send for copy of 


The Magazine of Safety 


SAFETY ENGINEERING 
80 Maiden Lane New York 


SUMMER CAMPS 


Send the boy to a good Camp this 
Summer and give him the benefits of 
camp life. Before making arrange- 
ments write for a Booklet of 


CAMP HARLEE for BOYS 


Wm. Mitchell, Director. 920 Cauldwell Ave. , Bronx 


CAMP WACHUSETT 


For Boys. Lake Asquam. Holderness, N. H. 
13th season. 7buildings. Boating, fishing, canoe- 
ing, SWimming, water and land sports. Instruction 
about the birds, insects, flowers and minerals of 
the region. No tents. FISHER huts, Extensive im- 
provements this year. Tutoring, ifdesired. Refer- 
ences, Address for booklet 
REV. LORIN WEBSTER, L. H. D. 
Holderness School, Plymouth, N. H. 


It is only right that we should 
credit where credit is due.” 
A. W. Aszorr, 
[Agent Children’s Aid and Protective 
Society. | 
Orange, N. J. 


‘oy ve 


To tHE Eprror: I have read Mr. Ab- 
bott’s letter with much interest and am 
pleased to know that the additional 
items he presents will be submitted to 
Survey readers. Two points he makes 
may require comment. The article in 
question was written before April 8 and 
while the matters given under that date 
were still “in the air.” This covers the 
latter part of his letter. The other point 
was in my mind connected with the 
codification of the laws, to which I was 
not referring. 

As to the title, the sentiments of the 
people seem to differ materially as to the 
value of the work performed by the 
present legislature. The governor stern- 
ly rebukes it for failure to fulfill its 
tasks in any satisfactory way; the presi- 
dent of the senate quotes a series of 
achievements upon which he congratu- 
lates the legislature as enthusiastically as 
the governor scores it; and the press 
seems to consider this year’s legislation 
and legislature as “on the average.” 
This leaves a wide choice. 

While I am writing may I add a few 
further items to Mr. Abbott’s list. 

There were about 100 bills handed in 
concerned with one or another aspect of 
social welfare work. Of these several 
cover the same ground as that covered 
by the “child welfare” bill quoted by 
Mr. Abbott. Commissions have been 
appointed to look into the insane, and 
the “dependents, -defectives and delin- 
quents” with a view to reclassifying the 
laws covering their needs. In line 
with this several bills were passed and 
became laws which remedied errors and 
defects in previously passed legislation. 
Improvements were made by amendment 
in the juvenile court work, in the 


‘widows’ pension law, and other agencies. 


Several bills concerning prison work 
might be added to the “fifty-cent” bill 
given by Mr. Abbott. They look to edu- 
cation in the prisons, to the establish- 
ment of experiment stations in connec- 
tion with prisons and reformatory in- 
stitutions and are the normal outgrowth 
of the desire to make state institutions 
as nearly self-supporting as may be— 
the same desire which produced the 
state-use idea, which this year received 
quite an impetus. 

Something has been done for the un- 
employed. The permission to shift in- 
mates of one penal or correctional in- 
stitution to another is a step in the right 
direction. The law covering admission 
of other feebleminded than women to 
Vineland is a most useful provision. 
The increased appropriation for Soho, 
an institution caring for contagious and 
infectious diseases, was also an item of 
satisfaction. The introduction of the 
police woman is a matter of interest, and 
the work done for parental schools in 
Essex and Hudson counties is local in 
its import and nature, but interesting, 
nevertheless. 

AporpH ROoEpDER, 
[People’s Legislative Bureau. ] 
Newark. 


Chicago School of Civics 
and Philanthropy 


GRAHAM TAYLOR, President 


Summer Session, 1915 
June 23—July 30 


Three Credit Courses: The Depend- 
ent Family and Principles of Relief; 
Wards of the State; The Law and 


the Courts in Relation to Socia! 


Work. 


Special Courses in Methods of Social 
Advance and Principles of Effici- 


ency in Charitable Institutions. 


Field Work with one of the social agen- 
cies and Visits of Inspection to the 
great social institutions in or near 
Chicago. 


Course for Playground Workers 


Eight special courses in theory and practice of 
playground work; classes in gymnastics, 
team games, folk dancing and ‘story telling. 


Bulletin of the Summer Session now ready. 
Apply to the Registrar, 2559 Michigan Ave. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR THE 
LIBERAL MINISTRY 


including special courses to meet the growing demand 
for Parish Assistants, Sunday School Directors, 
Headworkers of Church Settlements and Club Leaders. 

pen to’men and women. ern, undogmatic. 
scholarly, practical. Liberal scholarship provisions. in- 
cluding Two Summer Sessions at the University of 
Chicago. Traveling fellowship yielding $810. Religious 
Education and Social Service Institutes during the Sum- 
mer quarter open to special students, with scholarship 


aid. Apply to F. C. Southworth, President, 


MEADVILLE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
Meadville, Pennsylvania 


CIVIL SERVICE 


EXAMINATION FOR INVESTIGATOR 


(Committee on City Plan) 
SALARY $3000. PER ANNUM. 


Duties are to investigate and prepare 
reports upon economic and fiscal phases 
of city planning problems, the regulation 
of height, character, use of buildings, ete. 
Candidates must have had experience of 
this character, or along lines that would 
tend to qualify them for it. Familiarity 
with discussion and practice in city plan- 
ning, both constructive and regulatory, 
and of economic and legal conditions 


governing them also are necessary. 

The subjects and weights are: Ex- 
perience, 4; Duties, 6; 70% will be re- 
quired in each subject. A qualifying 


physical examination witl be given. 
uties test will consist of two parts of 
equal weight, failure to receive 50% on 
first part will debar candidates. The 
minimum age is 21 years. 

Applications will be received at Room 
1400 Municipal Building from April 29 
to May 13 at 4 P.M. 

Four cents postage must accompany 
request for application blank by mail. 


MUNICIPAL CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION 


The New Girl 


Is your daughter ‘‘a puzzle’? Has she needs 
—ideas—and opinions you don’t quite under- 
stand? If so, you'll find help in the new book 
—‘*Sebago-Wohelo Camp Fire Girls.” It tells of 
the new life of girls or—the life of “the new 
girl.’ ‘To read it is fascinating delight for any 
girl or mother of girls. It is romance, adventure 
and an exquisitely delightful story woven to- 
gether in serious fabric. It shows how one 
Woman working as a mother, is carrying the 
spirit of home and mother-love into a great, 
national, community movement in which girls 
develop all their finest qualities and become 
strong, splendid, capable women. It is the first 
story of Mrs. Gulick’s camp, where Camp Fire 
Girls started. Over 250 pages with more than 
50 fascinating pictures, showing how girls learn 


to swim, dive, cook, weave, make their own 
clothes, manage canoes, go on “hikes” hold 
council fires,’ and do many other useful and 


beautiful things. And—it’s pure fun and de- 

light. Can you imagine it? Send for the book. 

It makes a most admirable gift for any girl or 
1other. Price only $1.25 postpaid. Your regu- 
: bookseller or—mail your order and remit- 
nee direct to— 


GOoD HEALTH PUBLISHING CoO. 
Battle Creek, Mich. 


PHYSICIAN 


As Medical 
Superintendent 


¥.. Main St., 


lhe Montefiore Home and Hospital 
requires the services of a competent 
physican to act as Superintendant of 
its Country Sanitarium for Consump- 
tives at Bedford Hills, New York. 


The position demands administra- 
tive ability—a man who is a Manager. 
A married man-is required, but the 
chief emphasis is placed upon ability 
to organize and conduct the Home in 
a thoroughly efficient manner. 


The Home has 180 beds for Com- 
sumptives in the early stages. It is 
within ong hour’s ride of New York 
City. 

In replying, please go into detail. 
Your letter will be considered as con- 
fidential. 


Address Chairman, 
County Sanitarium Committee, 
Montefiore Home and Hospital, 
Gun [fill Road, New York City. 


PHOTO PUBLICITY 
SLIDES and PHOTOGRAPHS 


SOCIAL SUBJECTS 


NEW CATALOG—JUST OUT 
HINE PHOTO CO. 


Lincoln Park, - + Yonkers, N. Y. 


Neighborizing the Farmer 


One of the most significant facts 
of our telephone progress is that 
one-fourth of the 9,000,000 tele- 


phones in the Bell System are rural. 


In the days when the telephone 
was merely a ‘city convenience,” the 
farms of the country were so many 
separated units, far removed from 
the centers of population, and iso- 
lated by distance and lack of facil- 
ities for communication. 


But, as the telephone reached out 
beyond cities and towns, it com- 
pletely transformed farm life. It 
created new rural neighborhoods 
here, there and everywhere. 


Stretching to the farthest corners 
of the states, it brought the remotest 
villages and isolated places into 
direct contact with the larger com- 
munities. 


Today, the American farmer en- 
joys the same facilities for instant, 


One Policy 


One System 


direct communication as the city 
dweller. Though distances between 
farms are reckoned in miles as the 
crow flies, the telephone brings 
every one as close as next door. 
Though it be half a day’s journey 
to the village, the farmer is but a 
telephone call away. 


Aside from its neighborhood 
value, the telephone keeps the 
farmer in touch with the city and 
abreast of the times. 


The Bell System has always recog- 
nized rural telephone development 
as an essential factor of Universal 
Service. It has co-operated with the 
farmer to achieve this aim. 


The result is that the Bell System 
reaches more places than there are 
post offices and includes as many 
rural telephones as there are tele- 
phones of all kinds in Great Britain, 
France and Germany combined. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 


Universal Service 


) 


Classified Advertisements 


Advertising rates are: Hotels and Resorts, 
Apartments, Tours and Travel, Real Estate, twenty 
cents per line. 


‘‘Want”’ advertisements under the various head- 
ings ‘Situations Wanted,” “Help Wanted,”’ etc., five 
cents each word or initial, including the address, 
for each insertion. Address Advertising Depart- 
ment, The Survey, 105 East 22d St., New York City. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WANTED, by social worker of wide ex- 
perience, position for the four months June 
to October, preferably in New York city. 
Address 2125, SURVEY. 

TRAINED, experienced executive, re- 
formatory work with girls, desires change 
of position. Can arrange meeting for Na- 


TYRREL PRINIY NEW YORK. 


tional Conference, Baltimore. Address 


2126 SURVEY. 


FOR RENT 


ROOM for (2) nurses or social workers 
in my apartment. $12.50 month each. E.-N: 
Kohler, 47 Claremont Ave., N. Y. 


“The National Training School prepares for 
executive positions in Young Women’s Chris- 
tian Associations. Address Secretarial Depart- 
ment, 600 Lexington Avenue, New York City.” 


. Index for Volume XXXIII is now 
ready and will be sent free on appli- 
cation. 


